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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


— EXAMINATION for the DEGREE OF 
ARTS, for the oo par. is appointed 

aes a Xba Y, the 28rd of OCTOBER. 
wemerates must be sent to the Registrar _ days pre- 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


House, 
Sept. 4, 1848. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 





TY of MEDICINE. i 1818-49. — The 
‘Lassie alll COMMENCE on the 2nd of October. 


(LASSES in the order in b wy ~-sg—aay are delivered during 


E, Principles and Pencies of Pots Wilions. M.D. 
rid and PHYSIOLOGY— Professor Sharpey, 
MISTRY—Professor Graham 
Professor pein ona 
VE AN! 


"Professor Ellis. 
Aand OTHERAPBUTIOS Professor Thom- 


sWiPER Professor Bate, M.D. 
RGERY—Professor Arn 

NATAL SURGERY— Le Mr. Durancé George. 

pRACTICAL AN ATOMY—The ‘Pupils will, > directed in their 

gudies during ee — daily, by Professor Ellis; and Mr. 


eae AL CHEMISTRY—Professor Fownes,9 a... 4.2 


SUMMER TERM. 
The following subjects one be taught during the summer 
erm :— 


I Walshe. 

Y and ZOOLUGY—Dr. Grant. 

PORENSIC MEDICIN r. Thomson. 
See AL CHEMIS TRY. Mr. Fowne: 

lard, as Tutor, will superintend the studies of any Pupils 
tending ¢ the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine, who may desire 
bas assistance. 

Hospital Practice daily throughout the year :— 

Physicians—Dr. Williams, Dr. Lig ay Dr. Walshe. 

‘Assistant Physicians—Dr. Ba r. Parkes. 

Obstetric Physician—Dr. rphy. 

Surgeons—Mr. Arnot Pore aut, Mr. Morton. 

Assistant~ 7 emetiaiea: Ny Erichsen, Mr. Marshall. 

Dental Surgeon— Mr. Durancé George. 

Mepicat Cursica Lectures, by Dr. Williams and Dr. Thom- 
wn, and also by Dr. Walshe, Professor of Clinical Medicine, whose 
special duty it = to train the Pupils in the practical study of 
pease at the bedside during the visits, and also by a series of 
jawnsand examinations on the physical phenomena and diag is 
of disease to classes consisting vf a limited number, and meeting 
ix eparate hours. 

ScRGICAL Cuxican Leerv res, by Mr. Arnott, and specially by 
Mr. Quain. 


lecrcees oN Patwotocrca Cnemistry, by Dr. Garrod. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the oftice of the College. 
Resipexce oF StuDENTs.—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
atsto reside with them ; and in the office of the College there is 
kept a register of parties unconnected with the College who receive 
arders into their families; among these are several medical 
gatlemen. The Register w ill afford information as to terms and 
oer particulars. 
ROBERT E. GRANT, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August 1848 
The ree to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
he 17th of October. 


ToeJunior 8 School | opens « on the 26 th of f September. 


[MER ERSITY COLLEGE HOSPIT \ — 

a VACANCY for a RESIDENT and NON- 
WSDEST PUPIL at this Hospital. Arrangements are made 
pas toenable the Pupil to commence and complete his medica 
duration during his apprenticeship, and under very f: weeren 0 
Ce yp to be made to the Apothecary, Mr. 
— atthe Hospital. 


\’ n aaa 
ING’S COLLEGE. E, “London.—THEOLO- 
(PEN GICAL DEPARTMENT. ~ This Department will RE- 
Hr on FRI October 6, 1845.—CANDIDATES for AD- 
SSION, not being Associates of King’s College, or Graduates of 
. i, Cambridge, and Durham, must present themselves for 
_— jon at Half-past Ten o'clock, on WEDNESDAY, 
Printed forms of application (which should be sent in a week 
ously to the examination), and the prospectus, containing all 
omation as to the course of ‘study and expense, may be obtained 


Hom the Secretary, 
R Ww. JELF, D.D., +» Principal. 


August 3, 1848, 
a 
V9 x 
Ke G'S COLLEGE, London._DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATU RE and SCLENCE.— 
8 of LECTU RES in Div inity, Mathematics, Classics, 
‘ature, and in the Hebrew, Oriental, and Modern 
ich de RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 4, on 
Vers yall Students are required to attend Chapel. 
hd tudents must enter on Tuesday, October 3. 
fegholarships of 301, each, for three years, and two of 201. 
hall infor years, will be filled up at Easter next. 
.., wormatiun upon every subject may be obtained at the 
's office, k. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





‘ 

ING’S. COLLEGE, London__DEPART- 
eM ENT of the APPLIED SCLENCES.—The CLASSES 
ing matics, Natural Philosophy, Engineering, Practical Sur- 

Tehitecture, Manufacturing Art and Machinery, Geome- 
- wil ae, Chemistry, Mineral y, and the Engineering Work- 
, - E-OPEN on WEDN October 4, on which dey 
ar Ben are required to attend hapel. 
Oe its must enter on ‘I'uesday, October 3. 
S will be Bly of 30, and one of 201. each, tenable for two 

a; filled up at Easter next. 
may be obtained at the 


VW. JELP, D.D., Principal. 


office ion upon every sere 
Angst 3, 1348 


| ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Ta WINTER SESSION, 1848-9, will 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 2, on which day all Students 
are ~~ to attend the ph INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
at Two o’clock. 
One ae of 401., tenable for three years; one of 30l., and 
three of 20/. each, tenable ‘for two years, will be filled up in "April 
nD 


ext. 
Full particulars upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Fergusson, Dean of the Department for 1548-9 ; or upon ap- 
plication at aoe Secretary's office. 

August 4, 1848, R. W. JELF, D.D., 


KANG COLLEGE, London. — PRACTICAL 

geceocy and MINING. — A COURSE of about Twelve 
LECTURES the tical Applications of GEOLOGY to 
ENGINEERING and MININ NG, VA Posten D. T. ANSTED 
E.G. 2 S., will becommenced on WE SPAS, . October 4, at Twelve 
o'clock 


and eac ig at the same 
hour. — Wes for attendance, 1l. 11s. om 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


( ING’ S COLLEGE, London.—_The SCHOOL. 
—The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, Sept. 
19, Ns when new Pupils will be admitted. 

All Pupils are required to attend Chapel on this day. 

Two Scholarships of 300. ac. for three years ; two of 20/., one of 
101, one of 8i., one of 71., and one of él. each, for two years, Will be 
filled up at Easter next. 

Full information upon every /-—* may be obtained at the 
Secretary’s office. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

_ August 3, 1848. 


Principal. 














| ROYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 


Hanover-square and Oxford-strect, London. 
The Practical Course of Instruction in this “Institution is under 
the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN, and Assistants. 
The NEXT SESSION will commence on Monday, the 2nd of 
October, and end on the 28th of February, 1549. 


The Fee for Students, working ev ond aad 
during the Session,is_.. £15 

Four days in the week ° 

Three days 

Two days 

One day 


Hours of attendance from Ni ine to Five. 
Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY—Instituted for the 
PROMOTION of CHEMISTRY and its allied Sciences, by 
the Diffusion of the Literature of these Subjects.—The first Work 
of the Society, a Volume of CHEMICAL REPORTS AND 
MEMOIRS, edited by PROFESSOR GRAHAM, is now in course 
of circulation. The cahieele are, Atomic Volume; lsomorphism ; 
Endosmosis; the Simultaneous Contrast of Colours; the Latent 
Heat of Steam at different Pressures ; the Artificial Formation of 
Alkaloids and Volcanic Phenomena.’ In addition, there will be 
distributed, in return for the first year’s sul: ript ion of. one 
guinea, the First Volume of GMELIN’S SYSTEM of CHE- 
MISTRY, or Two Volumes ofthat work, in the event of the num- 
ber of Members being increased to one thousand.—Oftices of the 
Society at Mr. John Soames Grifin’ 8, 53, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, where the Works of the Society are supplied, and the 
Names and Subscriptions of Members received. 
ROBERT WARINGTON, 
y ~ rims 
N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, WILTS.— 
The SITUATION af MEDICAL OFF 1c ER to this Esta- 
blishment will be VACANT AT CILRISTMAS NEXT. The 
salary will be 2001. per “—_—- with board and residence in the 
College. Private practice is not allowed, Candidates, who must 
be unmarried, and must possess the certificates of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons and of the Apothecaries’ Comp: nre requested 
to send in their testimonials on or before the ith November next, 
addressed to the Secretary, No. 3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 
square, London. 


" “eer + as 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION.—The indis- 
pensable branches of a sound Commercial Education are 
taught at Mr. FOSTER’S Finishing Establishment, 161, Strand, in 
a superior manner; and Young Gentlemen are speedily, faithfully, 
and effectively qualified for og or Mercantile Pursuits. 
Prospectuses post-free.— Now r * Foster's Double Entry Elu- 
cidated,’ 3rd edit. K8, 6d.—* Foster's "Book- -keeping Soe » 183 
post-free, 1s. 6d.—* Poster's Pe reg Llustrated,’ 6d, — 
Foster's Pencilled Copy Books,’ 4d. eacl 


KPUCATIONAL EST ABLISHME NT of 
Messrs. CHS. & AUG. DIEDERICHS, at GENEVA 
Assisted by able French, English, and Italian Professors, the 
Directors (Protestant Germans) ensure their pupils a sound edu- 
cation and solid instruction, especially a thorough knowledge of 
modern languages. Parents who wish to place their sons in this 
Establishment will find, af the beginning of October, a favourable 

persuntty £2 for them to make the Fg ee by applying betimes to 
Mire ederichs, care of Mr. Schoppmann, at Remscheid, 
ply Calon in ES AA are to be had at_Messrs, 
Ww illiams & Norgate’s, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden, . Lone mn, 
- 
S for the GERMAN, 


CLASSES 

ITALIAN LANGUAGES are being formed at FRANZ 
THIMM’S PHILOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 88, New Bonp- 
street. They will commence on the 2nd of October. The lan- 
fore are taught by Natives. Classes for Ladies in the Morning ; 
‘or Gentlemen in the Evening. Terms: for one quarter (24 lessons) 

2s. Early applications are requested. Good Teachers for the 
Malers and Ancient Languages will always be recommended by 
the Philological Institution; and Translations of Literary Pro- 
ductions, Documents, Letters, &c., are executed from and into all 
languages. 





Hon. See. 








FRENCH, and 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF AND MANUFACTURES, Joun-streer, 
ADELPHI. ihe NEW PRIZE LIST has just been issued, and can 
be had on application to the Secretary; or see List ad advertised on 
pages 786-787 of No. 1085 of the Atheneum, 


erie A FINE COLLECTION, 
al S by all the most eminent Ancient 
and Modern be my (ON SALE at very reduced prices), after 
Raphael, Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido, Terese, Morland, 
Bonjngton, Danby, Martin, &c. ; also choice Examples by Wille. 
Porporati, Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, Earlom, Browne, Doo, Watt, 
Cousins, &e. 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
George Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*4* Established above 60 years. 


4 NGRAVINGS.—* Penserosa,’ ‘ Vedova,’ artist's 
preci, “' mes | bub. 12/. 12s.—* Highland ean : 
proat 5 pub. Highlander’s Return, \ ol. W. 
63.— * iiadonue det Seda. — proof, 8a.— * Napo- 
fom and Son,’ p. b. 1., 22 ; . 48, Also, Prints ‘of the * Vi gan 
ala Ba nédiction, . Palmiers, * Perle, * Bas * Légende,’ & 
A fine copy of Rossini’s * Rome,’ 101 plates, ae 
ames Barker, 19, Throgmorton-street, London. 


R. AKERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 

Manual, 21s.—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 

Modern Coins, 68. 6d.—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 

Portions of the New Testament, 5s. 6¢d.—Ancient Coins of Cities 

and Princes, Hispania, Gallia, Britannia, 18s.—Coins of the Ro- 

mans relating to Britain, 10s, 6d.— Pacey Index, many 
plates, 158. ch 

ic 


ye as Numi icle, publi quarterly, price 3s. 6d. 
.R. Sanita, Old oe aa Soho, London. 


PECIMENS of the GEOMETRICAL 
MOSAIC of the MIDDLE AGES, by MATTHEW DIGBY 
WYATT, Architect. 

Messrs. DAY & SON have the honour to announce that this 
important and beautiful work will be ready for delivery to Sub- 
scribers and the Trade on and after Saturday, _ 26th of “a 

It will contain one-and-twenty i 
first style of Chromo-lithography ; and an P mney on the History of 
the Art. Price 24 Guineas. 

17, Gate-street, sincoln’ ~ s Inn- fields. 











“3 pub, 

















OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, sole Patentee, are taken at 
34, Parliament-street, Ww etnies: 
85, King William-street, City ; 
The Royal Polytechnic Mustitntine, Regent-street. 
“The improvements are due to the indefatigable researches of 
Mr. Beard, the patentee.”— Morning Post. 
= _" The portraits are most brilliant in effect.” 





















—Spectator. 


T° ENGRAVERS. —A First-class UNPUB- 
LISHED ENGRAVING, of AY hee and interesting His- 
torical or Fancy Subject, IS W ED, either now or about 
Christmas. Size of Engraving } + ll by 16 inches, or thereby. 
Proofs and full ty + to be left at No. 3, Bow-churchyard, 
London, addressed * Roberto,” within ten days from date hereof, 
9th Septe ember, 1848, 


O LIBRARY, per DINING- ROOM, contigting of anew and 
elegant assortment of Vases, Figures, Grou . Inkstands, Candle- 
sticks, Obelisks, beautiful Inlaid Tables, -aperweights, Watch- 
stands, &c., in lialian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, pererenize Spar, 

&e. Imported and manufactured by JAMES ‘TEN NANT, 1, 
STRAND, three doors west of Somerset House, London. * Mr. 
Tennant arranges Elementary Collections of Minerals, Shells, and 
Fossils, which will greatly facilitate the interesting study of Mine- 
ralogy, ‘Conchology, and Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 guineas « each. 


J[NFORMATION GRATIS. — Advertisers who 

require to be informed which are the hest mediums for their 
Advertisements, or the extent of the circulation of any Newspaper 
or Periodical, are requested to apply at meth tis ADVER- 
TISING, LITERARY, and GENERAL AGENCY, 24, East 
Temple-chambers, WwW hitefriars, Fleet-street, London, where Adver- 
tisements are received and inserted in all Newspapers and Perio- 


dicals published in the United Kingdom. 
No Commission charged. 
r Sard 

\ R. W ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENT E RTAIN- 

1 tity! —WHITTINGTON CLUB and METROPOLI- 
TAN Ac ENUM, 189, Strand.—The Committee having en- 

aged Mr. Wi ison previously to his departure for America to give 

Wo ENTERTAINMEN TS on the SONGS of SCOTLAND, 
the first will take place on WEDNESDAY, September 13, contain: 
ing a selection of Songs by Burns, Sir W alter Scott, Hogg, 
old Ballads; and the second on SATURDAY, Septem 
highly popular “ Walter Scott” Entertainment an 
Miscellaneous Songs. To commence at Fight o'clock. pra SY 
2s.; Members, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 38. Tickets and Programmes 
may be had at the Institution, and at the principal Libraries and 
Music-shops, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CLXXVIII.—Apvertisements for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number of Tne Evinsuncu Review are requested to be 
forwarded to the Publishers before Monday, the 25th, and Bits 
by Wednesday, the 27th inst. 
___London: Longman &' Co. Paternoster-1 “row. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 166,— 
Apvertisements for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd, and Bits for insertion by 
the 25th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











10) PARENTS and GUARDIAN S—A Married 
LADY, intending to pass the winter at Malvern Wells, 
wishes to RECEIVE un Ser her cares F SW YOUNGCHILDREN, 
who, from the absence or loss of their parents, need a home, and 
for whom it is desired to procure a good education, joined to the 
comforts of g domestic family. The most respectable rycen 
iw and required.—For further particulars address C, A. H., 
ost-office, Great Malvern. 











Tor PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others. 
Shre 7 —Mr. PAGE is directed by the corupier to 
DISPOSE OF he lucrative BUSINESS of a STATIONER, 
PRINTER, call BOOKSELLER, with a Spublie Siam advan- 
tageous] situate as aay The a are very low rented, and 
ma: = nasty etneed be ensure a respectable income to persons with 
ly , fo Pages Valuer to the Trade and Auctioneer, 8, 

eapsi 

, 





EN 


898 


THE ATHENZUM 


CSepr, 5 








DARTNERSHIP.—A PUBLISHER and 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER, in an old-established 
Business, is desirous of meeting with a suitable party to take an 
equal share in the Business with him. The Be mage is oqeieaeey 
favourable, and a li arrangement beans ‘apital re- 
quired at least 3,0001. © may be to A. X., 
Mr. Edmund Hodgson’s, 192, Fleet-street. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
just ag Gratis, by THOMAS MILLARD, 70, New- 
gate-street, City. Country Booksellers will please to apply through 
fone Bh samen Agents. Also a Catalogue of Metaphysical Books 
an 


MUPrEs SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-squa: 
oat best apa on Wo 











rks in every department of Literature 


y be had i number, and without delay, from the above 
Tiieses. SINGL eSUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM. Family ro Country Subscriptions, Two, Three, Five, 


or Ten Guineas per num, according to the number of Volumes 
uired. The TH REE GUINE A ape eenamewess SEES 
LU MES at one time, from the Works of the best Authors, or 
from the | test lists of the leading Publishers. A Post-office order, 
payable to rn EDWARD MUDLIE, will secure an imme- 
Piate supply. 


| be ANITY.— Vernon Hovse, Britonrerry, 

near Neath, South Wales.—This RETREAT for MENTAL 
INVALLDS is beautifully situated near the Bay of Swansea. The 
Mansion is large and comfortably arranged, and was formerly ie 
Seat of a Noble Family. The scenery is highly picturesque, and 
the air is so mild and salubrious as to render it a most desirable 
Retreat for ay whose mental or physical systems require repose 
and renovatio 

The Proprietor and his Family, with an experienced Medical 
Superint2ndent, reside in the Establishment, and devote their 
attention to the promotion of the health and comfort of the patients, 
who are considered as members of the family. 

In this Retreat the old ayeters of restraint and coercion has long 
been entirely superseded by mild and rational methods of treat- 
ment, which have proved eminently successful in restoring those 
= admitting of a cure, and in ameliorating the condition of the 

curable. 


BONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS 

37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, 
ll Powe 5.5. of Books, Paintings, A. Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 











Sale dp Auction. 

Valuable Telescopes by Troughton & Simms and Watkins § 
Hill, and other Instruments, a double Gun, Birds and 
Animal Skins, and the remaining Stock of Minerals and 
Fossils of Mr. Henry Stutchbury, quitting Business, 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on THURSDAY, Lith of September. at 12 o'clock, The REM AIN- 

ING PORTION of Mr. STUTCHBURY’S STOCK, comprisin 

scarce Organic Remaius and Minerals; also a arcel of Bird an 

Animal Skins from New Holland, the Brazils &c.; & capital 

Telescope by ‘'roughton & Simms. and another os Watkins & Hill, 

a Level, Barometer, Objects for the Microscope, Engravings, Pic- 

tures, a double Gun, and Miscellanies. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








“PO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Acents to the Roya, Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 

continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baguage, 
&c., from allpartsof the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on a at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent Lo the French Court an to the Musée Royal. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches. possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient perforinance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as 
Magnifying and defining power, renders it | mrgapepe ‘edapted ne 
the —, gentle’ man aud tourist. Price 358; or cmt through 
the post at —The same Instrument, with an additional aye 
iece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
teed ee Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
— To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 





whole, : 
erby. 





A NEW ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE. 
HE ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC MICRO- 


SCOPE, with a series of Achromatic Object-glasses, forming 
six different magnifyi ing powers varying from 22 to 250 diameters, 
mounted on a pillar and joint. with tripod C7 compe perfect 
steadiness with freedom from tremor, and m: be u at any 
inclination from vertical to horizontal, a slow n motion for final ad- 
justment of focus, a 1 or s for opaque 
objects, aang wean bor, &c. packed in a mahesany, ‘cabinet case, 
_ Seven 

A printed desertion: of Instrument will be forwarded by post 
on application. 
IMPORTANT TO AMATEUR AND PUBLIC LECTURERS. 


BEECHEY’S PATENT TRINOPTRIC or 
TRIPLE DISSOLVING LANTERN. — Possessing within less 
compass than a single lantern of the ordinary construction all the 
ib of three lanterns, with only one small lamp of intense 

rightness, perfectly free from heat or smell, whereby one, two, or 
three distinct pictures, of nfteen feet each, may be obtained, which 





may either issolved inte each other without the slightest 
shadow, or may be made to juce @ panoramic picture thirty 

feet long; or three distinct res of Astronomical or other din. 
grams, and an ee — of of C ‘opes 





and other amusing 
The Dyoptric Lantern, ith two tubes, produces all the ray of 
the Dissolving view apparatus on the old plan, requiring two lan- 
terns and two lam 
The Trinoptric Lantern, with light complete, 154. 10a, lenses 3} 
inches diameter ; lenses 33, 17 
Dyoptric Lantern, 14l. and 152 
Manufactured and sold by the Patentee, A. ABRAHAM, Opti- 
cian, &c., 20, Lorp Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Sixth Edition of 1,000 each, price 9s, cloth gilt, 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK OF REVELATION, Po rir in 
the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D., Minister of the Scotch’ yn chute Saar 
Russell-street, Covent-garden, With Notes and Corrections by the 


—— Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, London, 








MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Now ready, with Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 


ANDBOOK for NORTHERN EUROPE. 
A New Edition, re-written and corrected throughout. 

Part I.-DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. 

Part IL—FINLAND and RUSSIA. (Nearly ready.) 


The following are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK, 5s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 10s. 


“mee 4 PAINTING —GERMAN AND DUTCH 


SCHOOL 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 


108. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 12s. 
Ramaess FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, MADRID, &c. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 15s. 
HAN “7 ee OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
10. 
HANDBOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 15s. 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 15s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


L 
MILDRED VERNON: 
A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE, IN THE LAST DAYS OF 
THE MONARCHY. By HAMILTON MURRAY. 3 vols. 
“You're not a moral people, and you know it, 
Without the aid of two sincere a poet,”— Byron, 





VOL. Ill. OF THE 
DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE 
of SAMUEL PEPYS. 


New Edition, with the omitted Passages restured, 10s. 6d. bound. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 
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REVIEWS 


Food, in its Relations to National Spirit—{ Die 
Erniihrung in ihrem Zusammenhang amit 
dem Volksgeist, Sc. ] By G. J. Mulder. 
Translated from the Dutch by J. Moleschott. 
Utrecht and Diisseldorf, Botticher ; London, 

m. 

P yoo acquaintance with this curious little 

treatise we are indebted to Prof. Moleschott 

of Heidelberg, —who translates, for the benefit 
of a wider circle of readers, what the eminent 

Dutch chemist and physiologist particularly 

designed for his own country. His purpose was 

to impress the public mind with a conviction of 
the evils of a potato diet,—in order to which end 
he has studied to adapt the results of scientific 
inquiry to the comprehension of ordina ry readers: 
and as the general scope of the tract is popular 
yather than technical, we shall best represent 
the learned author on this occasion by reporting 
his views in the former way. Of the reputa- 
tion of his strictly scientific essays the adept 
in physics does not need to be told; nor of 
the controversy — adhuc sub judice—pending 
between him and Liebig,—whom Mulder does 
not scruple to pronounce “ absolutely unac- 
quainted with physiology” and the author of 

“deplorable errors.” The antagonism on which 

this heavy charge arises is raging, not exactly 

between opposite chemical systems taught at 

Utrecht and Giessen respectively, but within 

the heart, as it were, of a theory in the niain 

rinciples and bearing of which both are agreed. 

With respect to the prime conditions of the mode 

in which the organizing processes take place 

andtheinorganic substance ministers to vegetable 
and animal life, the two philosophers assume 
the same presiding laws and proceed by similar 
methods of inquiry and induction; but on the 
application of these methods to matter of chemi- 
cal and physiological fact, there has broken out 
between them a lamentable flow of the polemic 
pus atque venenum, which must be a subject of 
regret to all who esteem the merits of both. 

In the present instance we need not follow 

Mulder in pursuit of the great Hessian chemist; 

but shall confine our attention to the practical 

outline of a theory of nutriment which Mulder 

propounds in especial reference to that ill- 

starred root, the potato :—the result as well as 

the nature of his argument being worth notice. 

According to Mulder, the meat of every 
nation mainly determines its moral no less 
than its physical energies. Certain elements, 
of which the most important is albumen (or 
protein, asit has been christened by this author), 
are required to repair the daily waste of the 
body; and those articles of food only which 
contain them in proper quantities can be used 
by man without the loss of some of his most 
precious energies, both of body and of mind. 

Of such aliments, animal flesh, pulse, and the 

cereal grains are the most corroborative and 

satisfactory ; while rice, arrow-root, and, above 
all, potatoes, cannot, according to Mulder, be- 
come a staple of diet without the eaters not only 
dwindling in physical condition but growing 
more dull and torpid in intellectual, also, than 
befits an enlightened race. To the great preva- 
lence of the potato in peasant, nay even in the 
smaller burgher, kitchens in Holland Mulder 

not hesitate to ascribe the chief share in 
posaing what he declares to be a growing 

‘umpishness and, so to speak, potato-mindedness 

m the people,—which to the ignorant, whose 
hotions of Dutchmen have been gathered only 
from libellous proverbs and pert sayings current 
among their neighbours, will seem to be a near] 
Mmpossible catastrophe. It is, however, suc 
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alone who will laugh at Mulder’s lament over 
the waning energies of the Hollander. Those 
whoare conversant with his history——those, even, 
who can read the visible characters impressed 
on the strange kingdom which he has con- 
quered from the waves, and maintains in despite 
of them—well know that, whatever he may now 
be, there was a time when, for patient courage, 
inflexible will, and an industry that nothing 
could daunt or weary, the man of the Low Coun- 
tries had not his equal in Europe. Even now, 
there are not wanting observers of a superior 
class who read his present state with other eyes 
than Mulder’s: as may be seen in the following 
passage from a book of the veteran Arndt’s, 
published not long since, on the characteristics 
of modern nations,—that occurred to us on 
reading the Professor's lament for the decline 
of Dutch energy.— 

The southern Germans [seys the Prussian author] 
speak of the Dutchman as of a fellow with more 
water than blood, or at best mere frogs’ blood in his 
veins—slow, lumpish, stiff, cold, pedantic; a mere 
abstract, in short, of whatever is tedious, wooden, and 
formal. Such he appears to strangers; such is the 
feeling he at first excites in them. But penetrate 
deeper, observe him longer and more attentively, 
and you will be forced to reject all such off-hand 
foolishness and to speak in another tone. * * The 
Dutchman of to-day stands before you in the con- 
sciousness of his prosperity and comfort, and that he 
is the reclaimer and master of that land where nothing 
would now be heard but the harsh voices of frogs, bit- 
terns, and sea-mews, had not man come thither with 
the spade and the oar in his hands, exclaiming, “ Be 
thus!” He is the still tame sea-lion laid out on the 
strand to bask in the enjoyment of the sunshine. * * 
But once disturb this seemingly quiet animal, chase 
him from the rest of his sunny lair into the sea, then 
you will hear how he can roar and spout forth the 
brine from his nostrils -fathoms-high; aye, and his 
wrath is apt, at times, to storm out in a way that 
would make every hair on your head tremble with 
affright. 

Shall we believe in the genial insight of the 
poet and historian,—one, too, who has lived 
long, seen much, and deeply meditated his 
experience,—or shall we adopt in full the dis- 
couraging medical statement of the distin- 
guished physician? ‘ Something,” perhaps, 
‘*may be said on both sides.” We shall not 
venture to deny the accuracy of an observer so 
eminent as Mulder, who distinctly avers a decay 
of power in his countrymen, although we may 
strongly incline to accept Arndt’s explanation of 
apart, at least, of the apparent falling off. Nor 
have we a word to say against Mulder’s ban of 
the potato as an article of food, while we may 
feel some reluctance to admit the supreme virtue 
of victuals in the “ formation of a manly cha- 
racter” to the extent implied—distinetly laid 
down, indeed—by the chemist. It goes some- 
what against our spiritual belief to set up the 
cook above Cato; to seek the medulla sapientie 
not with Mentor’s guidance, but by the aid of 
marrow-puddings, — and to believe that the 
‘divine particle” in man cannot resist, in the 
long run, the earthy influences of starch-pro- 
ducing roots taken as a chief article of diet. 
For to this we must come, if there be more than 
partial truth in the exhortations of Mulder, 
Meat makes the man, he says; or if not this, 
at least, that you cannot keep the man up to the 
true pitch of his being, unless you give him not 
merely enough, but the right kind, of food,— 
which amounts to pretty nearly the same thing. 

Strange enough it is to see the revolutions 
whereby old notions—which the lights of the 
last century were thought to have driven into 
the region of night and ignorance for ever— 
come back to resume a foremost place in the 
speculations of modern philosophy. Who would 
have thought to meet with those popular fancies 








on the chapter of soup and beef-eating, immor- 
talized by Hogarth in the ‘ Gate of Calais,’—in 
a serious treatise by one of the chief leaders of 
the science of our times ?— 

The stouter diet of Englishmen, [says Mulder] 
—which may be partly a cause, partly the result of 
a more vigorous activity of the spiritual powers—is 
closely connected with the mental vigour of this 
nation ;—the French soup with the frivolity mirrored 
in these two—both equally vague—words, 1’ honneur 
et la gloire, with which that nation is continually de- 
luding itself. In our country the separatist isusually 
a hypochondriac: strengthen his stomach, give him 
fortifying nourishment, and he will raise his spiritual 
views, and demand the more vigorous sustenance of 
an invigorated mind. 

By a natural sequence, we come from such 
conclusions to a due respect for the moral claims 
of the art of cookery; and must no longer 
laugh at the magnificent terms in which its pro- 
fessors—of the French nation especially—have 
been wont to extol their mystery. One would 
like, by-the-bye, to know how Mulder would ex- 
plain the fact that the earliest and boldest asser- 
tion of what is now seen to be a profound scien- 
tific truth should have arisen among the very 
soup-kettles whose enervating steams he thinks 
fatal to manliness and clear vision.— 

I repeat, that the constitution of the organized 
body is determined by the manner in which it is 
composed and preserved. The spiritual powers are 
intimately bound up therewith, and receive from it 
impressions which, again, they return by a reactive 
process. The civilized, the thinking man therefore 
requires a peculiar kind of sustenance :—let him 
make trial by experiments [in secular language, we 
suppose, go through a course of various bills of fare, 
&c.], and order his diet accordingly, with the utmost 
care :—for thereupon his mental and moral faculty 
will partly depend. * * Thus again, it is not merely 
the nicety of taste that has invented the various 
preparations [cookery] of food. In the rudest state 
of nature only does Man, in common with the lion, 
enjoy his flesh diet raw [and accordingly, while 
living in this savage fashion, he is apt to resemble to 
an inconvenient degree the beasts of prey, inasmuch 
as] * * the process which takes place in the body 
of a man who indulges in [geniesst] human or other 
merely uncooked flesh is identical with that which 
goes on in the body of the carnivorous animals, 
**'To such conclusions must we come at last!’ 
Could the author of that phrase return to life, 
how would he stare to find eminent natural 
philosophers of the 19th century earnestly en- 
forcing that very me which (with a mere 
error in its application) he had given tous as the 
wisdom of his Sir Andrew Aguecheeks and Toby 
Belches !— 

“ Sir And. Methinks, sometimes I have no more 
wit than a Christian or an ordinary man has! But 
I am a great eater of beef: and I believe that does 
harm to my wit. 

“ Sir Toby. No question. 

“* Sir And. An I thought that, I’d forswear it.” 

Our knights would now learn that the drift 
of this notion was true; the only mistake being 
in falling upon the wrong article of food. Yet 
it might be puzzling, on this theory, to account 
for the existence at all of the pattern of such 
incomparable drivellers in a day when Raleigh 
and potatoes were as yet scarcely known, and 
England was altogether sustained on various 
forms of Mulder’s favourite protein—bread and 
beef, leeks and cheese, washed down by honest 
milk or mighty ale. After all, one may see 
that the ultimate source of human strength and 
weakness must lie deeper than “is dreamed of 
in your philosophy.” 

The objection, indeed, which Mulder plausibly 
advances against some of Liebig’s inferences 
from quantitative analysis will be found to apply 
in part to the scope of his own theory. He 
points out, sharply enough, some instances of 
the visible contradiction by experience of con- 
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clusions which would appear to be inevitable 
from this process. He cites, amongst other 
cases, some results thus ascertained by Horsford, 
the effect of which would be to prove that the 
nutritive properties of beech timber, buck- 
wheat and rice—each of these substances being 
composed of certain chemical ingredients in 
nearly similar proportions—must be almost 
identical: and dryly adds, “ Horsford would 
not much like to have his own eating regulated 
by this scale.” And in another place we find 
the following passage; the bearing of which on 
our minds is still more strongly to prove that 
the mysteries of nature are as yet far from being 
entirely revealed by the chemist’s analysis,—and 
that the virtual supremacy of matter is not yet 
established on a basis of sufficient fact.— 

The organic substances are all of them composed 
of two, three, or four elements—carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen; which form divers groups (or 
combinations), the nature of which is determined by 
divers causes; and this not, indeed, exclusively by the 
presence or defect of one of these elements, nor even 
by its quantity,—but by the manner in which the 
elements are combined with each other. This is 
apparent from matter of fact—as, for instance, that 
sugar and acetic acid, both being freed from water, 
have precisely the same combinations, viz. :— 

Carbon.. oe 47° 


Ilydrogen .. 
Oxygen.. 


58 
467 
100, 

To explain, therefore, the phenomena of 
animal life,—still more, to define the influence of 
matter in its physical relation therewith upon 
mind,—we are still left to seek some further con- 
ditions that analysis has not discovered. And 
the theory, as regards the latter class of opera- 
tions especially, is traversed in experience by 
so many exceptions, that, on merely scientific 
grounds, one might hesitate to subscribe to con- 
clusions against which the inner voice of man’s 
spiritual consciousness is evermore vehemently 
protesting. 

With this caveat against the naked assertion 
of any such doctrine as we have already set 
forth in the language of the unlearned, we may 
allow both the ingenuity with which Mulder 
enforces his somewhat alarming notions and 
the general truth of his charge against the prin- 
cipal object of his attack —‘* that tragical root, 
the potato,” as it has lately been termed by a 
writer of our own country. A few instances of 
his way of dealing with both will afford some 
idea of the curious materials to be found in this 
little treatise, and of the author’s quaint manner 
of using them. 

Thus, if a labourer, who performs ordinary work, 
every day converts 100 grammes of albuminous sub- 
stance into muscle, &c., he must obtain these 100 
grammes, at the least, from flesh, fish, eggs, beer, 
milk, cheese, peas, beans, &c., and however the matter 
may be viewed, he can consequently—all other things 
being equal—only perform just so much less work 
as he may consume less than 100 grammes of albu- 
men per diem. Give him no more than 80, and he 
will then do less work by one-fifth; and however 
you may exhort, in whatever way you may urge him, 
the man cannot work more than this. J admit, indeed, 
(as I have already admitted before,) that the will 
may, to a slight degree, replace the effects of suste- 
nance; but let it not be forgotten that this very will 
also depends on the condition of our body; and that, 
accordingly, this will itself must again have its due 
share of albumen, in order that it may be such as shall 
have power to keep the muscles in action, Let any 
one who doubts this have a vein opened, and lose a 
pound of blood from it; his will on the instant will 
be found to have sunk, in consequence, a tone or two 
lower. 

We have done with controversy; and shall 
here put in no plea in rejoinder from the evi- 
dence of Socratic deaths, or Books of Martyrs 
from Sieges of Leyden or Zutphen battle- 
scenes ; wherein a tolerably constant will may 





have been shown under the barest possible supply 
of albumen or in spite of very copious blood- 
letting. We shall go on with our extracts. The 
following illustration is both curious and neatly 
stated :— 

Starch and fat are not the less indispensable for 
the body, even though no muscular substance, no 
blood may be formed by them. Every man must 
have fat. The brain is in a great measure composed 
of it: fat is found in every part of the body. It 
appears to be very quickly taken up, but also as 
quickly expended again. If you have had nothing 
to eat for twenty-four hours, your eyes become hollow. 
The fat which surrounds the eye has been abstracted 
from thence and used up instead of the nutriment 
which you ought to have obtained elsewhere. When 
after this fast you take your ordinary food, its ingre- 
dients contain fat, of this a portion will again be 
deposited around the ball of the eye; and in a couple 
of hours your eyes will again project as much as they 
usually do. 

Of the evils of a diet of potatoes—as contain- 
ing, of all common esculents, the least quantity 
of albumen in proportion to their volume, 
chiefly composed of starch, which Mulder 
declares to be quite innutritious—a summary is 
given as follows :— 

Now, if that quantity of albumen which is 
absolutely necessary for the body is to be obtained 
from potatoes, the stomach must in that case be 
crammed with such a mass of this provender that it 
will act injuriously on the whole body. Experience 
does, indeed, teach us that it is possible to exist on 
potatoes alone; but this, at all events, is no elastic, 
no healthy life. So distended, and blown up like a 
leathern bottle, a stomach that admits much useless 
matter, and gains from the mass but little that is of 
use to it, isin an unnatural condition. The bulk of the 
substance that daily fills the abdomen oppresses the 
nerves which are in close connexion with the brain. 
Voracious feeders are lumpish and somnolent; 
and while, on the one hand, there are introduced 
into the body no strongly nutritive substances, 
abounding in materials of which the organism is 
especially composed—there is brought into the 
stomach, on the other hand, a quantity of profitless 
stuff which imparts to the body all the properties of a 
voracious animal, overloads the blood with useless 
matter, and stints it of that which it absolutely re- 
quires. Thus, he who eats largely of potatoes can- 
not,’ for the reasons given, be elastic ;—he receives 
at once both far too much and far too little. 

To this may be added a pregnant remark on 
the near connexion of spirit drinking with a 
potato diet.— 

Certain it is that we shall never see the abuse of 
spirituous liquors got rid of until some better sus- 
tenance (than potatoes) is provided; since it is deter- 
mined by the very nature of the organized body that 
the latter cannot dispense with a certain amount of 
stimulus: and thus the ignorant will have recourse to 
one that is destructive to them, so long asa salubrious 
excitement is denied. 

Such observations, intended for Mulder’s 
Dutch countrymen, cannot be here read with- 
out suggesting an application to our own in the 
island of potatoes par excellence. By many, the 
principle which he has laid down may be thought 
to explain at once the change that is seen to 
take place in the lounging peasant of Con- 
naught when he is transported as an industrious 
hodman into the purlieus of St. Giles’s. That 
an improvement in the scale of diet will act in 
many ways on the tendencies of the lower classes 
of society, taken in the mass, no observer of 
mankind perhaps will deny: but that diet is 
all in all, even to those orders of men,—that it 
can have any sensible influence whatever in 
the presence of the many other ruling causes 
that act on the characters of all orders above 
the lowest,—we may seriously disbelieve. The 
question as concerns the former is, no doubt, 
highly important at all times; and at the pre- 
sent moment, if there be any truth in the late 
inauspicious rumours of a new appearance of 





potato pon. se it may again become, in referen,. 
to that unlucky root, a topic of immediate 4 
alarming interest. Yet, indeed, from our in 
rience in = years, the general case agai atthe 
potato, which it was Mulder’s object to substan, 
tiate in Holland, is already admitted as roved 
in this country. We all wish to see ry 

of these islands better fed :—but there remaj 
alas! the unlucky fact to be taken to heart 
that by merely denouncing an inferior diet ¥ 
have made but little progress towards the ee 
duction of a better in its stead. 

This and all other circumstances of 
living are indeed apt to prolong, but they were 
first created by, poverty. To assail the eff 
unless we can first remove the cause, will but 
little profit the objects of our solicitude. The 
poor man does not willingly learn to feed on 
worthless root, any more than he likes to wear 
out his days in ceaseless labour. He would be 
happy enough to live on beefsteaks and to take 
his share of holiday pastime, could either pro. 
cess be reconciled to the imperative conditions 
on which only he can live at all. Something 
therefore, more, far more, than disgusting hin 
with potatoes or setting up maypoles will be 
required to procure him a better diet and a 
more joyful existence. It is a mere waste of 
pains, and a puerile misdirection of benevolence 
to turn in pursuit of secondary objects from the 
prime source of the evils of his condition—from 
the main business of first cutting at the root of 
that poverty which is the cause of these evils, 
The value of all treatises which, like the pre- 
sent, denounce the spread of what may be seen 
to be nothing more than consequences of that 
lamentable cause, can, therefore, be merely 
relative. They may most usefully serve to 
quicken our desire to grapple with the chief 
monster by showing the ugliness of its manifold 
brood. 

We have been led to conclude in a tone more 
serious than we began with. On the avowed 
or implied metaphysics of Mulder’s pamphlet— 
ingenious, lively, and vigorous though it fous 
could scarcely avoid being jocular. The prac- 
tical side of his theory, however, touches upon 
topics that are no matter for jesting,—and his 
treatise in this respect well deserves serious 
perusal; while it will be found to reward the 
reader—whether an advocate or an opponent 
of its scientific theory—with an abundance of 
curious and entertaining details, well calculated 
to enliven a work intended for popular rather 
than for learned uses. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Ovr paper has of late been keeping high court 
with the philosophers, and dealing as exclu- 
sively with the unrhythmical dialect of scienceas 
if “all the daughters of music” were “brought 
low.” And so they are—very low—though not 


in the sense of the Ecclesiast. The reign of 
science on the earth, whatever other subtrac- 
tion it may make from their power, takes 
nothing from theirnumbers. At any given day 
of the late congress the bards could still have 
counted against Swansea. Their singing defies 
science—in every sense ofthe defiance. Gene- 
rally they would be about as unintelligible to 
the philosopher as the philosopher is to them. 
But it is comfort to our readers to know that 
they are singing yet throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and it will no doubt 
be a relief to many, after the long scientific 
monopoly of our columns, to turn from 
strictness of the mathematical numbers to num 
bers of such perfect independence as are usualy 
found under our present head, and escape 
the severity of truth for a pleasantry or two 
into the pathos of the “ Million.” 

The moment, then, that we let down our 
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io the sublimity of the poets who sing 


‘. designation, we become ourselves 

wie this “ "es of their own fashions—and 
inclined to metaphor and simile. We, too, 

a figure to express our meaning— 
rae poe. 2 occasion it shall be classical. 
jtis a fashion of the day to revivify the ancient 
Greek myths under modern significations; and 
t others, the fable of the Lernzan 

hydra has been a never-failing resource to poets 
9s well as to essayists and politicians — who 
have bestowed on it their various and indivi- 
joa interpretations. We have as good a 
‘sht to symbolize as another, — and the 
ous monster suits our present office well. 
Our hydra is the poetical “Million.” For every 
jad that we imagine we have lopped off, 

ing others in hopeless reduplication. A 
new Hercules must arise to wield the club of 
criticism before the world shall be fairly rid of 
itis “many-headed monster thing”—the pro- 
duct of the undrained marshes of literature. 
A fact like this suggests the inquiry whether it 
night not be good poetico-political economy to 
letthem alone altogether. Ought any conscien- 
tious critic even for the sake of summary justice 
_if the connexion between the punishment of 

crime and its increase can be fairly esta- 

ished—to incur the possible reproduction of 

ach a “head” as that which we have first to in- 
troduce on this occasion to our readers ? 

The title of the volume before us is a some- 
vhat startling one—‘ Othello in Hell ;’ and its 
mthor is stated to be “One in the Ranks!” 
Our readers will understand that it is of course 
“one in the ranks” whom we should expect to 
witea supplement to Shakspeare. It has been 

jected to the great Bard by some of his critics 
that he has generally failed to draw the religious 
consequence from his fancied premises; and in 
the present instance we have it supplied “ from 
the ranks.” This poet knows very well where 
thescene of the sixth act must be laid after such 
afifth as Shakspeare wrote—and he tortures 
Othello grievously with his verse. No descrip- 
tion can do any justice to his red-hot pitchfork ; 
ad we think it will be very useful to intending 
criminals, if any such read the Atheneum, to 
produce before them a prong of the instru- 
ment.— 

The borders of hell—Othello sleeping on a low couch. 

Enter First Fiend. 


First Fiend. Othello, to torments wake ! 
Fiend walks round Othello, pointing at him. 


Enter Second Fiend. 
Sond Fiend. Murderer! revengeful murderer ! 


Oth. Oh yes, I did—no, no! 
It was my hands that killed her. 
Ali sing. 
Then leave your hands here, 
And be off back again. 
Fourth Fiend. You have the spirit of a devil, 
And the face of a devil, 
And that’s the reason 
You were sent home to hell. 
Oth. Oh, thou bstantial, 








r > 
Unlock me ! 
Fourth Fiend. You're bound in hell, boy O! 
Oth. Loose my spirit from the spell 
Of this infernal dream ! 
Recover me to nature, where 
Natural things exist !—Oh! 
For heaven's sake— 
[All rush and point at him with excitement. 
Fiends. What !—ha!—hush ! 
Fourth Fiend. Heaven has no sake for us, 
Or for you. Dance away now 
To your sulphur! 
Oth. By all the powers of horror 
And extremity, flames and endless 
Damnation! if there’s no other hope 
For me, I'll engage you. 
I never flinched on earth, 
And if 1 am in hell, there is 
No more for me than flames. 
Devils will be devils—hell owns 
All its natives—and if I'm your 
Brother we'll all fight at home, 
And let the conqueror be 
Beelzebub. 


(Desdemona appears in white, with the spotted handker- 
The 
Desdemona 


chief in her hand, and clouds under her feet, 
Fiends ail fall down and look up at her. 
waves the handkerchief. 
Des. Othello !—lost Othello!—my love 

Is changed—I have no pity 

For you—the flames are yours— 

And here is your handkerchief, 

To wipe the tears from your endless 


Weeping eyes [throws him the handkerchief]. I was innocent— 


Always innocent—farewell ! 
Oth. Oh, for one moment wait ! 
Though my torn heart galls me 
To be silent, I cannot speak, 
Nor can I call assistance. 
Des. Say, or be silent— 
Heaven calls me to felicity. 
Oth. What! can you not love in heaven, 
And I can love in hell? . 
On earth, no creature ever did extend 
Such untired, sweet attention of her love, 
As you to scorned Othello bound 
In daily tasks, Oh! what a monstrous change is this 
I now endure, that, like a gulf, 
Between us, binds Othello down 
Where devils breed contagion and 
Hot flames— horrors ! 
Desdemona sings. 
Pleasure calls me 
Without measure, 
On the wings of angels high; 
Under villain’s bloody hand 
I no more, no more can die. 
[Desdemona glides away. 
Fiends rise, walk round, and sing. 
Away! away! 
Make up his bed, 
Burning cinders for his head, 
Melted lava round him pour, 
Sprinkle sulphur on his floor! 
(Exit Fiends, dragging Othello’s couch. 


Could she whose hand 
Oft smoothes his brow, 
But understand 
How much I owe 
To her for little Josey— 
She'd never, then, suspect that I 
To coax another maid would try, 
Or use a thought upon the sly, 
To make her melancholy. 


There is something about this writer from 
which we cannot part. He has taken fast hold 
of our affections—and we are neglecting many 
other “caps and bells” for his supreme sake. 
To one more shake we must treat our readers—if 
but to show them how our bard runs “ through 
all moods of the lyre and is master of all.” What 
change shall he “ring” for a last specimen of 
the mirth that is in him? We are not quite so 
sure about his philosophy. We suspect it to be 
funny—but do not exactly understand it. We 
propose the following sample as a problem to 
our readers—and shall be glad to receive con- 
jectures as to the real joke.— 


Ye streams, so cool, so inviting, 
Where is man’s history recorded ” 
Bound in your limber bosom, 

Does it dwell in the sound 
That alters your position ? 
Slimy element— 

Broke you from chaos with any germ of me ? 
Under the clamour of sky and mountains, 

Seas, whirlwinds, hell, and unshaped reservoir 

Of spirit, 
Held we one atom ? 
In matter’s early darkness slept we 
Together, 
Through its mingled, untold void, 
Ere matter’s God began 
To dream of worlds ? 
Flowing in thee are any human tears 
Of ancestors ; 

Or war’s red liquid changed to purer hue ? 
My brow, moist from the summer's sun, 
My eye, that flows to greet thy loveliness, 
Bear they away what once flowed here 

In cooling shades ? 
*Tis easy here to mingle them again, 
So flow the drops away, 

Lost to mortal eyes—yet, never lost, 
iiportant as the greatest flood. 
They make the stream no greater; 

Yet, by such measures, 

The entire earth, the sun, the universe, 
Might away be taken, 

And swept in million distances beyond 

The stretch of vacancy immense ; 
And all these beauties, systems, families, and lives, 

Cast into universal wreck, 
Without an atom spared 
To echo its remembrance! 


This azure arch—the fluid magazine 

Of animal respiration— 

The carpet of the sun— 

Earth's mossy bed— 
How placidly, within its easy bosom, float 
The shapeful symmetry of clouds ; 
The day is glad, 
And shakes with well-met heaven, 
A joyful pair of hands. 


We have much pleasant matter before us; 


Wake, wake to burn in hell! 
[Walks round Othello, pointing at him. 
Enter Third Fiend. 
Third Fiend. Condemned man of passion, sleep 
Nolonger—thy peace is ended. 
Torture, to be never ended, 
Mast begin. 


Our readers would doubtless be glad to see 
others of Shakspeare’s great but imperfect de- 
signs carried out by the same pen that sketched 
the above tremendous Inferno. It would be a 
terrible thing to be Richard the Third in this 
avenger’s hands. Common parables faint before 
the flight of our Millionaire’s genius, The vulgar 
saying which would characterize the force of 
the infliction here painted by saying that ‘it is 
no joke”’ is not true in this excelling case. The 
poet's fine fury is a joke, and a very good joke 
—as every reader of the extract is at this 
moment experiencing by his own uncontrollable 
emotions. 

It is very touching to turn from the fiery 
mood of such a writer as this to his dalliance 
with the gentler affections. The following two 
verses from an interesting poem called ‘ The 
Infant’ may seem “ singing” very “small” after 
such a strain as the last :—but it will make the 
poet very dear to mothers, and give to their 
laughter a pleasanter and less excruciating form. 

Take care of my Josey, 
My own little Josey, 
The sweetest of babies he’s mine ; 
O where shall we put him 
But somewhere on 
He’s earthy himself, but there never 
Was earth formed so lovely as Josey, 


and yet we feel that we have nothing which will 
not suffer by comparison with this particular 
“One in the Ranks.” Ours has been a spend- 
thrift course—we should have kept him for the 
last. We will offer no more spices on the pre- 
sent occasion to palates so highly excited—but 
rather deal with a few of the mere mediocrities 
of verse that lie before us. The author of 
Midnight Effusions prefaces his poems with 
a long and laboured apology for writing them. 
He is a lawyer, and the preface in question 
reads like a bit of special pleading—badly done. 
He might have assured himself that he was no 
true son of the Muses by the anxiety which he 
shows to protect his professional character 
against the poetical imputation, and to escape 
the inference that he has been penning stanzas 
‘when he should engross.” From hischambers 
in Church Court, Temple, he favours the public 
with a succinct history of his own psychological 
and professional developements. He then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate the game laws, their character 
and results, and his peculiar opinions thereon, 
by a long poem in heroic metre, entitled ‘Arthur 
Mervyn.’ Like Crabbe, Mr. Carter invests his 
personages with the realities of hob-nailed shoes 
and linsey-wolsey petticoat; but he fails entirely 


[ Walks round Othello, pointing at him. 
Enter Fourth Fiend. 
Fourth Fiend. Food for devils! Ah, ah! Mr, Thella, 
Here you are, boy! The Turks are drowned, 
4nd Thella must be burned. 
Wake, salamander ! 
( Fiend strikes Othello, and walks round. 
Euler Fifth and Sixth Fiends, running. They suddenly stop 
in front of Othello—the whole stand still and sing. 
Blow high, blow high, blow high ! 
Blow, blow, blow! 
Rise, rise the boil of hell! i 
(AU walk round, singing. 
Blow, blow, blow ! : 


» Tise the boil of hell ! 
Blow, blow, blow ! 
Rise, rise the boil of hell! 
All stand, First Fiend in front. 
First Fiend. Wake, brother, wake ! (Othello wakes. 
Fiend. Of hell partake. 
Fiend. Flames and fury, 
id. For all your war’s glory. 
Sixth, Now you're hell’s mate, 
And a dish for us all. 
! > what—where am I ?— 
er: at— 
dream is on me ? 
t I—methought I— 
Killed Desdemona. 
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to inspire them with the simple and natural 
grace which elevated the worthy Vicar’s pictures 
of commonest humanity. The story of ‘Arthur 
Mervyn’ decomposed into prose would make an 
essay on the game laws or a moral tale of the 
times. We throw out the hint for Mr. Samuel 
Carter's edification. For the sake of law and 

try alike, we feel that we would rather see 

im shake hands with the Muse and part. 

Glimpses of the Beautiful is a misnomer. 
With the aid of Mr. Henderson’s verse-telescope 
we get no single peep at anything that deserves 
the name.—Lays and Rhymes for the Times 
carries its best specimen of verse on its title- 

age. It is meant as a handbook of rhythmical 
loyalty for the use of the heroes of the 10th 
of April. The author, J. S., may fairly be 
regarded as the Tyrtzus of the ‘ Specials.”— 
While this bard of the “ Million” celebrates the 
throne and the state, “ Richard, Lord Bishop 
of Down, Connor and Dromore” lays down the 
crozier and takes up the lyre for the defence 
of his church, His Matin Bells is composed 
of smooth and not inelegant verses; but no out- 
burst of poet-fire disturbs the classic folds of 
the episcopal lawn. 

The Contrast, by David Wardlaw Scott, ap- 
parently owes its chief claim as verse to the 
friendly aid of some tasteful compositor, who 
has subdivided and arranged the lines so as in- | 
geniously to deceive the reader and impress him | 
with the idea that he has opened a volume of 
poetry. But the illusion is soon dispelled. The 
book “keeps the word of promise to the”’ eye, 
—and that is all. Witness the following ec- 
centric effort at metrical stanza.— 

In that cottage where the glade in beauty openeth, 
Disclosing a meadow of the emerald’s hue, 


And that pensile willow which weepeth in solitude, 
Was born the meek Apollos. 


His father died while he was still an infant ; | 
But he was reared with that fond solicitude 

Which the widowed parent possesseth for the image 
Of him whom she loved next to God. | 








He struggled on through the strait of poverty, 
Preferring independence to the aid of friends ; | 
For he felt that man should live by his exertions, | 
And not be ashamed of labour. | 


An extract like this will in all probability pre- 
vent our readers from being very anxious about 
Mr. Scott’s ‘‘ Other Poems.” | 

The little volume entitled Return again Whit- | 
tington, and other Poems, is a tribute by one of 
its members, Dunstan Dormouse, to the Whit- 
tington Club: and the introductory poem, which | 
adopts the legend, gives indications of a poetical 
feeling which all the after ones fail to confirm. 
The intellectual worker has, however, a right 
to be judged by his best ; and our readers will 
see that there is simple beauty and something 
of poetic suggestion in such verses as the fol- 
lowing. To say one word more for them would 
be to raise a test which they cannot bear.— 

Oppression, Sorrow, Want, Despair, 
Within this legend old appear, 


And Hope, thatalways comes at last, 
The willing heart to cheer. 


That poor boy by the moss-crown'd stone, 
Whose name we all remember well, 
But images the many tears 
Which since that day have fell : 


But pictures those who since that time 
Have gazed upon the clouded sky, 

And seeing there no glance of hope, 
Have then sat down to sigh. 


Have look’d upon their little all, 
Within a humble bundle bound, 
And having found no comfort there, 

Listen’d to every sound :— 


To breeze and bee, and leaf and bird, 
The bells that merrily rang on— 
And seemed to say—Despair not yet— 

** Turn again, Whittington.” 


The peal he heard is not yet mute ; 
Now high, now low, remote or near; 
The self-same sounds have others heard, 





Through many a changing year. 


The silver bells went chiming on, 
And, as he listen’d, seem’d to say— 


“Thy face is now turn’d city-ward, 
Kise up and go thy way. 
“ Within those wide and winding streets, 
Whose ever-moving crowds sweep on, 
Are other hearts as sad as thine— 
Despair not, Whittington.” 

The Rescued, and other Poems adds the name 
of Anne Beale to the formidable list of young 
ladies “ who write with ease.” The charitable 
intent with which her volume is published to a 
certain degree places it out of the pale of criti- 
cism: and we are glad of any excuse for letting 
it float quietly down the waters of a certain dark 
stream which will soon, we fear, be choked up 
by our “ Million” and their productions,—so that 
their tuneful successors will no longer have an 
escape into their best refuge—Oblivion. 





Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Bri- 
tain, and of the Museum of Practical Geology 
in London. Longman & Co. 

Tue importance of a close examination of the 

geological character of an island which, like 

our own, is distinguished for the variety and 
value of its mineral formations, is denied by 
none. This task has been performed, as far as 
it has gone, in the most satisfactory manner; 
and the Geological Maps which have been pub- 
lished of Cornwall, Devon, Somersetshire, and 
nearly one half of Wales, by the Government 
Survey, bear evidence of great care and industry 
on the part of those to whom the examination 
has been entrusted. The mineral lodes of Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, and Cardiganshire have all 
been surveyed, and are indicated on the maps 
by gold lines. The coal basins of Dean Forest, 


| Bristol, and South Wales, showing the outcrop 


of each bed, have been laboriously examined 


| and are carefully laid down; and beyond this the 


characters and situations of each variety of rock 
formation are distinctly coloured. In one re- 
spect, however, we should desire to see an addi- 
tion made—either on these, or by another set of 
maps—f practicable, to the knowledge here con- 
veyed. Though useful to the man of science, 
to the engineer, to the miner, and to the builder, 
these Geological Maps do not afford much in- 
formation to the agriculturist. Although to a 
certain extent the characters of neighbouring 
rocks indicate some of the conditions of the 
soil which rests upon them, yet it frequently 
happens that the superficial deposits or accumu- 
lations are of a decidedly different character 
from the buried rocks. A knowledge of the 
soil and sub-soil of the various portions of our 
kingdom is much required by our agricultur- 
ists; and we trust this subject will engage the 
attention of the director of the Geological 
Survey and his excellent staff of officers. 

Since a vast amount of information is con- 
tinually accumulating during the Survey which 
cannot be expressed in maps, it has been deter- 
mined wisely that from time to time this know- 
ledge shall be given to the public in the form of 
‘ Memoirs,’ by the officers engaged in particular 
branches of inquiry. The present volume, 
which is published in two parts, is the second 
that has emanated from this branch of the 
public service. The first part is devoted toa 
Geological and Paleontological Survey of the 
Malvern district, by Prof. John Phillips; and 
the second to Memoirs by Dr. Hooker, Prof. 
Edward Forbes, Mr. Robert Hunt, and Mr. 
Warrington Smyth, together with the Report of 
Sir Henry De la Beche ‘and Dr. Playfair on the 
Coals suited to the Steam Navy,—an examina- 
tion of the building stones made in the labora- 
tory of the Museum of Practical Geology,—and 
an important set of Tables, showing the value 
of our copper and lead mines, compiled in the 
Mining Record Office. ‘The names given are a 


| sufficient guarantee that the work has been ably 
| executed. The character of the Memoirs pre- 





vents our making any extracts from the volun, 
which will, we pra be found hee elane 
to all who are interested in the subjects of which 
it treats, as matters either of scientific interest 
or of economic importance. 

We could have desired that much of the in. 
formation should have been available in 
cheaper form; as we fear the price of these te 
parts, rendered high by the maps and numerons 
engravings of fossils which they contain will 
prevent the volume from finding its way into 
quarters where it would otherwise prove Useful, 

The Geological Survey is a national work — 
and all the information which it can afford 
should be placed before the public in the best 
form at the least possible expense. In the 
Museum of Ponaltedl Goilens we have a 
exemplification of the principle that we desirety 
see still further extended. There we have—and 
shortly shall have more extensively—develo 
the conditions of our mineralogical treasures 
the characters of our building stones; and other 
natural productions, together with the usefl 
and ornamental applications of our geological 
productions; and to this the public are daj 
admitted without any charge. Instruction of 
the best class is thus afforded to every one who 
is interested in its particular objects—and what 
order of Englishmen is there who is not? We 
earnestly desire that the same liberal spirit which 
prevails over that establishment may be extended 
to the publications of the Geological Maps and 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 





Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited by Lord 

Braybrooke. Vol. III. Colburn. 

Pepys had a lively sense of what a Diary should 
be like—and a very delightful publication of 
the kind he has left us. Lord Braybrooke has 
a dull notion of the duties of an editor—and 
Pepys from his Lordship’s hands receives but 
little assistance, and that assistance of a useless 
and at times a very inaccurate description, 
Lord Braybrooke’s offences are, however, less 
numerous in the third volume than in either of 
the two preceding ones. _ Not that his range of 
information has been enlarged or his researches 
have become more curious ; but the notes are 
fewer in number, and instead of turning at every 
obscure allusion to a note for what is not there— 
or only half there—the reader is obliged to be 
content with what Pepys himself has told or 
what his own range of reading can supply. It 
is well perhaps that this is so. Why should 
Pepys be made to carry the blunders of his 
editor? Personalities and errors are too often 
perpetuated by the good matter to which they 
are appended. Warburton always had a new 
edition of Pope as a ready receptacle fora 
passage of abuse,—and Lord Braybrooke has 
a monopoly of Pepys for the display of what 
knowledge he possesses of our literature and 
stage and of English history and English man- 
ners during the ten important years over which 
the Diary extends. 

The principal points of historical importance 
in the present nt an relate to the Plague and 
the Fire :—and the more amusing passages are 
those relating to Mrs. Knipp the actress, and 
to the courtship and marriage of Sir George 
Carteret’s son and the daughter of the Earl of 
Sandwich. The new matter is nearly half the 
volume; and events appear to be put under 
their proper dates—not, as heretofore, jumbled 
together, Saturday with Sunday and Tuesday 
with the day before or the day after. That the 
pruning knife was used with a careless 
and with little knowledge, the present volume 
affords additional instances. Here is a striking 
illustration of what we state. We quote from 
the old edition.— 

“16 Dec, 1666,—The Duke of Monmouth, Lert 
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_ o. 4s sos 
spends his time the most viciously 

ay 7 on nor will be fit for anything.” 
. as Pepys wrote it, wears a very different 


yal 1666.—Lord Brouncker tells me, that 
do not believe the Duke of York will go to sea 
in, though there are many about the King that 
wid be glad of any occasion to take him out of the 
world, he standing in their ways; and seemed to 
naan the Duke of Monmouth, who spends, &c. 
Here is another still more curious instance of 
dditorial rashness. We quote from the old 


Oe Pee 1666/7.—They talk how the king's 
alin, Bannister, is mad ; that the king hath a 
Frenchman come to be chief of some part of the 
ing’ ique.” 

n ; Sows from which this was concocted runs 
3s follows :— 

«99 Feb, 1666/7To Whitehall....When we 

to the Duke of York here, I heard discourse 
jow Harris of his playhouse is sick, and everybody 
commends, and above all things for acting the Car- 
dinall. They talked how the king’s viallin, Ban- 
sister, is mad, that the king hath a Frenchman come 
ty be chief of some part of the king’s musique, at 
shich the Duke of York made great mirth.” 
In the first entry we are told two distinct facts : 
fst, that Bannister was mad,—and, secondly, 
that the King had a French musician coming 
ort; while in the entry as Pepys wrote it, 
Bannister is only angry [mad] that the king 
sould prefer a foreigner to an English musician. 
The foreigner was Louis Grabu, though Lord 
Braybrooke does not tell us so. 

Lord Braybrooke is still very imperfectly 
sequainted with the history of our drama and 
sage. As late as 1677, he says, the name of 
Mrs. Knipp occurs among the actors in the 
‘Wily False One.’ There is no such play. His 
lordship has heard of D’Urfey’s ‘Madam Fickle; 
or, The Witty False One,’— but this, unhap- 
py will not serve his turn, for Mrs. Knipp 

no part in the piece. This is not a mis- 


print, because the same error occurs in the 4to. 
Another instance of carelessness, or something 
worse, is appended to Pepys’s reference to ‘The 
Chances,’—which he saw at the King’s House, 


o the 5th of Feb. 1666/7. ‘A good play,” 
he says, “I find it, and the actors most good 
in it; and pretty to hear Knipp sing in the 
play, very properly, ‘All night I weepe ;’ and 
~ admirably. The whole play pleases me 
. Now, the note to this is, ‘“ A comedy by 
the Duke of Buckingham ;” which it certainly 
could not be, as the Duke’s play of that name 
was not brought out till 1682—fifteen years 
after Pepys saw ‘The Chances ;’ which, in all 
probability, was Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, 
with the addition of a song between the acts 
like that of ‘ All night I weep,’—which is not 
in Beaumont and Fletcher or in the Duke of 
Buckingham. A competent editor would have 
supplied a note about the earliest reference to 
Huysman the painter’s residence in this coun- 
tty,—one of the valuable passages suppressed 
informer editions. He would have told us that 
Roetier was “ the famous engraver”—that Doll 
Common was Mrs. Corey, the actress — that 
Mrs. Ball (sic) the actress, was Betty Hall, the 
mistress of Sir Philip Howard—that “ my little 
dsmith Stokes” was Humphry Stocks, the 
ker, at the Black Horse in Lombard Street 
that the date in Pepys of Tom Chiffinch’s 
h differs from his tombstone — that Sir 
William Berkeley's body was recovered from 
the Dutch, and buried in Westminster Abbey 
at the best account of the Houblons and 
eulliers might be found in Strype—that 

8's imperfect account of the Duke of 
ham’s quarrels with Lords Ossory and 

Ashley might be found in Lord Arlington’s let- 
ters in the ‘ Miscellanea Aulica.’ Again, public 





documents of importance alluded to by the 
writer might, when printed, as is often the case, 
have been referred to in a note ; and it were surely 
the duty of an editor to tell us that Pepys’s 
paper, called ‘my Business about the Pursers’— 
for which the writer received, as he records in 
the ‘Diary,’ the thanks of Sir William Coventry 
and the Duke of York — might be found in one 
of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum 
as Mr. Pepys’s ‘ New Year’s Gift to Sir William 
Coventry.’ 

It would be easy to swell this list of omissions ; 
but we have perhaps instanced enough to make 
good our position, that the book is not edited at 
all. Here, then, we should quit this catalogue of 
omissions but for a particular note in which Lord 
Braybrooke differs from ourselves. Pepys sat 
to Hales for his portrait.— 

“1666, March 17. To Hales’s, and paid him 142. 
for the picture and 1J. 5s. for the frame. This day 
I began to sit, and he will make me, I think, a very 
fine picture. He promises it shall be as good as my 
wife’s; and I sit to have it full of shadows, and do 
almost break my neck looking over my shoulder to 
make the posture for him to work by. 

“ March 30. To Hales’s, and there sat till almost 
quite dark upon working my gowne, which I hired 
to be drawn in; an Indian gowne. 

“ April 11. To Hales’s, where there was nothing 
found to be done more to my picture, but the mu- 
sique, which now pleases me mightily, it being 
painted true.” 

On this Lord Braybrooke observes,— 

“ An anonymous portrait answering this descrip- 
tion was sold at Christie's, in May, 1848, with other 
pictures formerly belonging to Pepys, and since in 
Mr. Cockerell’s collection; but the person represented 
appears to be much older than our journalist, and the 
features no way resemble other likenesses of him.” 
We observed at the time [ante, p. 538], in the 
account of the sale at Christie’s, that the 
“anonymous portrait’”’ was the portrait of 
Pepys himself.— 

“The portrait is ‘full of shadows’—the head is 
turned sufficiently over the shoulder—he wears his 
hired Indian gown—and the ‘ musique’ which he 
holds in his hand and which pleased him so mightily 
is his own song of ‘ Beauty, retire. The notes are 
painted true, and the words ‘ Beauty, retire,’ are 
written at the head. The picture is in capital con- 
dition, and deserves to be engraved.” 

Lord Braybrooke fails to see that the pic- 
ture more than answers the description; and 
that, in short, the picture is the key to the 
passage in the Diary,—for without it there is 
no understanding what Pepys means by the 
“musique” being painted true. We may re- 
assure our readers that “‘the anonymous por- 
trait” sold among the Pepys Cockerell pictures 
at Christie’s in May, 1848, is the portrait of 
Pepys by Hales described in Pepys’s Diary,— 
that it has been examined by portrait painters 
and engravers with the several engravings of 
Pepys, and declared to be one and the same man. 
We ourselves have also re-examined it; and 
since the publication of this very volume of the 
Diary have been enabled to decipher certain 
words at the head of the ‘‘ musique’ too much 
faded to be read without some previous know- 
ledge of what they were. In the present volume 
of the Diary and among the suppressed passages 
is the following entry.— 

“6 Dec. 1665. Ispent the afternoon upon a song 
of Solyman’s words to Roxolana that I have set.” 
What these “words” were Lord Braybrooke 
(of course) omits to tell. This, however, the 
picture enables us to do:—the heading of the 
‘“‘ musique” in the picture being ‘Solyman to 
Roxolana’ and the words themselves occurring 
(we may observe—Lord Braybrooke does not) 
in the second part of ‘The Siege of Rhodes,’ 
by Sir William Davenant.— 


Beauty, retire! Thou dost my pity move! 
Believe my pity, and then trust my love! 





At first I thought her by our Prophet sent 
As a reward for Valour’s toils ; 
More worth than all my Father's spoils : 
And now she is become my punishment. 
But thou art just,O Power Divine! 
With new and painful Arts 
Of study’d War, I break the Hearts 
Of half the World, and she breaks mine. 
Exit. 

We think (considering the quarter from 
whence the picture was derived) that we have 
sufficiently identified Hales’s portrait of Pepys 
with ‘the anonymous portrait” sold at Christie's 
under Lord Braybrooke’s own title of ‘A Por- 
trait of a Musician.’ We may add that it is 
the very Pepys of the Diary ; whereas the head 
by Kneller, engraved by R. White, is the por- 
trait of the sober old Secretary who had ceased 
to frequent theatres and to be mad about 
Beck Allen and that merry jade Mrs. Knipp. 

But it is time to turn to the volume; which 
abounds in new and curious matter. Our 
extracts are of course confined to the hitherto 
suppressed passages.— 

“13 May 1665, To the ‘Change, after office, and 
received my watch from the watch-imaker, and a very 
fine [one] it is, given me by Briggs, the scrivener. 
But, Lord, to see how much of my old folly and 
childishnesse hangs upon me still, that I cannot for- 
bear carrying my watch in my hand, in the coach, 
all this aftcernoon, and seeing what o'clock it is one 
hundred times, and am apt to think with myself, 
how could I be so long without one; though I re- 
member since, I had one, and found it a trouble, 
= resolved to carry one no more about me while I 
ived.” 

“28 May 1665. To Sir Philip Warwick's to din- 
ner, where abundance of company come in unex- 
pectedly; and here I saw one pretty piece of house- 
hold stuff, as the company increaseth, to put a larger 
leaf upon an oval! table, After dinner, much good 
discourse with Sir Philip, who, I find, I think a most 
pious good man, and a professor of a philosophicall 
manner of life, and principles like Epictetus.” 

“31 May 1665. To Huysman’s, the painter, who, 
I intend, shall draw my wife. He was not within, 
but I saw several good pictures.” 

“22 June 1665. In great pain whether to send 
my mother into the country to-day or no; I hearing, 
by my people, that the poor wretch hath a mind to 
stay a little longer, and I cannot blame her. At last, 
I resolved to put it to her, and she agreed to go, 
because of the sickness in town, and my intentions 
of removing my wife. She was to the last unwilling 
to go, but would not say so, but put it off till she lost 
her place in the coach, and was fain to ride in the 
waggon part.” 

“17 July 1665. But, Lord! to see, among other 
things, how all these great people here are afraid of 
London, being doubtful of anything that comes from 
thence, or that hath lately been there, that I was 
forced to say that I lived wholly at Woolwich.” 

“24 Nov. 1665. To London, and there, in my 
way, at my old oyster shop in Gracious Streete, 
bought two barrels of my fine woman of the shop, 
who is alive after all the plague, which now is the first 
observation or inquiry we make at London concern. 
ing everybody we know.” 

“6 Dec. 1665. I spent the afternoon upon a song 
of Solyman’s words to Roxolana that I have set, and 
so with my wife walked and Mercer to Mrs. Pierce's, 
where Captain Rolt and Mrs. Knipp, Mr. Coleman 
and his wife, and Laneare, Mrs. Worshipp and her 
singing daughter, met; and by and by, unexpectedly 
comes Mr. Pierce from Oxford. Here the best 
company for musique I ever was in, in my life, and 
wish I could live and die in it, both for musique 
and the face of Mrs. Pierce, and my wife, and Knipp, 
who is pretty enough; but the most excellent, mad- 
humoured thing, and sings the noblest that ever I 
heard in my life, and Rolt, with her, some things 
together, most excellently. I spent the night in an 
extasy almost; and, having invited them to my house 
a day or two hence, we broke up.” 

“9 Dec. 1665. To Mr. Hill, and sang, among 
other things, my song of ‘ Beauty, retire,’ which he 
likes, only excepts against two notes in the base, but 
likes the whole very well.” 

“2 Jan. 1665-6. Up by candle-light again, and 
my business being done, to wy Lord Brouncker’s, 
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and there find Sir J. Minnes and all his company, 
and Mr. Boreman and Mrs. Turner, but above all 
my dear Mrs. Knipp, with whom I sang, and in per- 
fect pleasure I was to hear her sing, and especially 
her little Scotch song of ‘ Barbary Allen;’ and to 
make our mirth the completer, Sir J. Minnes was 
in the highest pitch of mirth, and his mimicall tricks, 
that ever I saw, and most excellent pleasant com- 
pany he is, and the best musique that ever I saw, 
and certainly would have made a most excellent 
actor, and now would be an excellent teacher of 
actors. Then, it being past night, against my will, 
took leave.” 

“3 Jan. 1665-6. Home, and find all my good 
company I had bespoke, as Coleman and his wife, 
and Laneare, Knipp and her surly husband; and 
good musick we had, and among other things, Mr. 
Coleman sang my words I set, of * Beauty, retire,’ 
and they praise it mightily.” 

“5 Jan. 1665-6, Home, thinkingto get Mrs. Knipp, 
but could not, she being busy with company, but sent 
me a pleasant letter, writing herself‘ Barbary Allen.’” 

“6 Jan. 1665-6. To a great dinner and much 
company. Mr. Cuttle and his lady and I went, 
hoping to get Mrs. Knipp to us, having wrote a 
letter to her in the morning, calling myself ‘ Dapper 
Dicky,’ in answer to her’s of ‘ Barbary Allen,’ but 
could not, and am told by the boy that carried my 
letter that he found her crying; and I fear she lives 
a sad life with that ill-natured fellow her husband : 
so we had a great, but Iamelancholy dinner. After 
dinner to cards, and then comes notice that my wife 
is come unexpectedly tome totown: soltoher. It 
is only to see what I do, and why I come not home; 
and she is in the right that I would have a little more 
of Mrs. Knipp’s company before I get away. My wife 
to fetch away my things from Woolwich, and I back 
to cards, and after cards to choose King and Queene, 
and a good cake there was, but 10 marks found ; 
but I privately found the clove, the mark of the knave, 
and privately put it into Captain Cocke’s piece, 
which made some mirth, because of his lately being 
known by his buying of clove and mace of the East 
India prizes.” 

“15 June 1665-6. To Mrs. Pierce, to her new 
house in Covent Garden, a very fine place and fine 
house. Took her thence home to my house, and so 
by water to Boreman’s by night, where the greatest 
disappointment that ever I saw in my life—much 
company, a good supper provided, and all come with 
expectation of excess of mirth, but all blank through 
the waywardness of Mrs. Knipp, who, though she 
had appointed the night, could not be got to come. 
Not so much as her husband could get her to come; 
but, which was a pleasant thing in all my anger, I 
asking him, while we were in expectation what answer 
one of our many messengers would bring, what he 
thought, whether she would come or no, he answered 


that, for his part, he could not so much as think. At 
last, very late, and supper done, she came undressed, 
but it brought me no mirth at all.” 

“10 Mar. 1666. I find at home Mrs. Pierce and 


Knipp come to dine with me. We were mighty 
merry; and, after dinner, I carried them and my 
wife out by coach to the New Exchange, and there 
I did give my Valentine, Mrs. Pierce, a dozen pair 
of gloves, and a pair of silk stockings, and Knipp 
for company, though my wife had, by my consent, 
laid out 20s. on her the other day, six pair of 
gloves.” 

“12 May 1666. I find my wife troubled at my 
checking her last night in the coach, in her long sto- 
ries out of Grand Cyrus, which she would tell, though 
nothing to the purpose, nor in any good manner. 
This she took unkindly, and I think I was to blame 
indeed; but she do find with reason, that, in the 
company of Pierce, Knipp, or other women that I 
love, I do not value her or mind her as I ought. 
However, very good friends by and by.” 

“29 May 1666. My wife comes to me to tell me 
that if I would see the handsomest woman in Eng- 
land, I shall come home presently; and who should 
it be but the pretty lady of our parish, that did 
heretofore sit on the other side of our church, over 
against our gallery, that is since married—she with 
Mrs. Anne Jones, one of this parish, that dances 
finely. And so I home; and indeed she is a pretty 
black woman—her name Mrs. Horseley. But, Lord! 
to see how my nature could not refrain from the 


temptation; but I must invite them to go to Fox- 
hall, to Spring Gardens, though I had freshly received 
minutes of a great deal of extraordinary business. 
However, I sent them before with Creed, and I did 
some of my business; and so after them, and find 
them there, in an arbour, and had met with Mrs. 
Pierce, and some company with her. So here I spent 
20s. upon them, and were pretty merry. Among 
other things, had a fellow that imitated all manner of 
birds, and dogs, and hogs, with his voice, which was 
mighty pleasant.” 

“2 July 1766. Called by Pegg Penn to her house, 
where her father and mother, and Mrs. Norton, the 
second Roxolana, a fine woman, indifferent hand- 
some, good body, and hand, and good mind, and 
pretends to sing, but do it not excellently.” 

“ Aug. 29, 1666. Found Sir W. Penn talking to 
Orange Moll, of the King’s house, who, to our great 
comfort, told us that they begun to act on the 18th 
of this month.” 

“20 Oct. 1666. Walking with Sir H. Cholmly 
long in the gallery, he told me, among many other 
things, how young Harry Killigrew is banished the 
Court lately for saying that my Lady Castlemaine 
was a little wanton when she was young. This she 
complained to the King of; and he sent to the 
Duke of York, whose servant he is, to turn him 
away. The Duke of York hath done it, but takes 
it ill of my Lady that he was not complained to first. 
She attended him to excuse it, but ill blood is made 
by it.” 

“ 27 Oct. 1666. Home to dinner, where Mrs. Pierce 
and her boy and Knipp, who sings as well, and is the 
best company in the world, dined with us, and infinite 
merry. The playhouses begin to play next week. 
Towards evening I took them out to the New Ex- 
change, and there my wife bought things, and I did 
give each of them a pair of jesimy plain gloves, and 
another of white. Here Knipp and I walked up and 
down to see handsome faces, and did see several. 
Then carried each of them home, and, with great 
pleasure and content, home myself.” 

“14 Noy. 1666. To Knipp’s lodging, whom I find 
not ready to go home with me; and there staid read- 
ing of Waller’s verses, while she finished dressing, 
her husband being by. Her lodging very mean, and 
the condition she lives in; yet makes a show without 
doors,.God bless us! I carried him along with us 
into the City, and set him down in Bishopsgate Street, 
and then home with her.” 

“15 Jan. 1666-7. This afternoon, Knipp acts Mrs. 
Weaver's great part in ‘The Indian Emperour,’ and 
is coming on to be a great actor. But I am so fell 
to my business, that I, though against my inclination, 
will not go.” 

“24 Jan. 1666-7. To supper in the Office, a cold, 
good supper, and wondrous merry. Here was Mrs. 
Turner, also, and Mrs. Markham: after supper to 
dancing again and singing, and so continued till 
almost three in the morning, and then, with extraor- 
dinary pleasure, broke up—only towards morning 
Knipp fell a little ill, and so my wife home with her 
to put her to bed, and we continued dancing and 
singing; and, among other things, our Mercer un- 
expectedly did happen to sing an Italian song I 
know not, of which they two sung the other two 
parts—two that did almost ravish me, and made me 
in love with her more than ever with her singing. 
As late as it was, yet Rolt and Harris would go home 
to-night, and walked it, though I had a bed for 
them; and it proved dark, and a misty night, and 
very windy. The company being all gone to their 
homes, I up with Mrs. Pierce to Knipp, who was in 
bed; and we waked her, and sung a song, and then 
left my wife to see Mrs. Pierce in bed to her, in our 
best chamber, and so to bed myself, my mind mightily 
satisfied: only the musique did not please me, they 
not being contented with less than 30s.” 

“13 Feb. 1666-7. To Dr. Clerke’s by invitation. 
Here was his wife painted, and her sister Worshipp, 
a widow now, and mighty pretty, in her mourning. 
Here was also Mr. Pierce and Mr. Floyd, Secretary 
to the Lords Commissioners of Prizes, and Captain 
Cooke to dinner, an ill and little mean one, with foul 
cloth and dishes, and everything poor. Discoursed 
most about plays and the Opera, where, among other 
vanities, Captain Cooke had the arrogance to say 
that he was fain to direct Sir W. Davenant in the 
breaking of his verses into such and such lengths, 
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according as would be fit for musi 

used to swear at Davenant, and pane i 
way, when W. Davenant would be an him 
fault with this or that note—a yain mm fad 
though he sings and composes so well Sq he's, 
did say that Sir W. Davenant is no good iud 
dramatick poem, finding fault with his an! 
Henry the 5th, and others, for the ee of 


é ta 
think, and he confesses, ‘ The Siege of Rhone 
8 a 


good as ever was writ.” 

“ 22 Mar. 1667. My wife havin 
in a silly dress of a blue petticoat Sean an 
white satin waistcoat and white hood, though I thing 
she did it because her gown is gone to the tailor 
did, together with my being hungry, which gl . 
makes me peevish, make me angry,” i 

Lord Braybrooke is fond of genealogic. ‘ 
notes, but is seldom accurate. In the Zz 
volume we find him describing the witty Ea 
of Dorset as Duke of Dorset,—which he never 
was; and in a former volume we remember a 
very long note on the Monson family full of 
blunders. William Lord Monson was the second 
son of Sir William Monson the Admiral,—not, as 
Lord Braybrooke states, of Sir Thomas Mon 
son, Bart. “ His proper title,” says Lord Bray. 
brooke, “ was Viscount Castlemaine ;"—byt , 
all contemporary documents public and private 
in the Journals of the House of Commons and 
in every authority he is called Viscount or Lor 
Monson or Mounson. He always signed him- 
self W. Monson. Lord Braybrooke’s note would 
also imply that the present Lord is not de. 
scended equally with the late Lord from the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Monson,—which he 
is; while the same note winds up its many 
errors with an assertion that Lord Castlemaine 
“left no male issue to inherit his disgrace,” 
—whereas he left a son, Alston Monson, by 
his second marriage, who survived his father, 
arrived at manhood, died a bachelor in 1674, 
and was buried in St. Martin’s in the Fields, 


Italy in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted with 
its Past Condition. By James Whiteside, 
Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 

WE are disappointed in this book—the real title 

of which should have been, ‘ Florence, Rome 

and Naples’; Milan and the other Lombard 
towns being hardly touched—Venice not at all. 

Then, the all but utter lack of matter origina 

in description or thought is disheartening. Two 

years’ residence should have yielded more with 
regard to the present condition of Italy than 
knowledge where to apply the scissors. But of 
novelty there is little or none. With regard to 
one class of topics embraced, we have long felt 
that enthusiasm and commonplace, however 
they be described as standing at the antipodes 
one of the other, are apt strangely to coincide 
and frequently to shake hands. Florence and 
the Medici family—the Barberini Palace and 
Beatrice Cenci—the Pope and all the power 
that in him lies to work Protestant Christendom 
weal or woe—it seems to us that every one of 
these topics is as well worn as the paragraph 
about the pawnbrokers’ (or Lombards’) arms, 
which Elia assures us the paragraph-mongersdl 
his time were accustomed to use when the joke 
or ‘dreadful accident”’ of the day failed. To 
illustrate our criticisms :—as a traveller's ms 
nual, these volumes have small value. The 
bad health to amend which Mr. Whiteside 
journeyed abroad made him more sensitive to 
creature discomforts than the average tourist will 
be—and unable to make those minute observe 
tions which alone can render the record of 9 
hackneyed a route interesting. Further, the 
promises of the titles of the chapters are loosely 
kept. He who professing to write an essay 
the Alpine passes as means of access to Italy, 
leaves out the Stelvio, can be likened only 
the chronicler of Shakspeare’s tragedies whe 
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should fail to speak of ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ or 
‘Othello.’ So far as we are abie to test, the 
book by personal experience, Mr. Whiteside’s 
descriptions are meagre, and not very accurate. 

in: interests, names and incidents with 
which persons less occupied at home and more 
accustomed to look abroad have been long fami- 
liar, appear to have broken in upon him with 
the freshness of novelty. To find the tune, ‘7% 
roglio ben assai’ noted seems to us as superfluous 
a matter as a transcript of ‘ God save the King 
would now appear to the inhabitant of Berlin 
or of Leipsig. Who could have expected to 


encounter yet one more version of Manzoni’s 


§’ ode a destra uno squillo di tromba ? 

(the translator being this time Mr. Anster—who 
has, as usual, failed to convey any idea of the 
glory of the original versification). ‘ Il Cinque 
Maggio,’ too, might really now, we think, be 
laid by for awhile—so hacked and hewed has 
it been by poet and poetaster. Yet here it is 
again—and, what is more marvellous still, an 
example from ‘I Promessi Sposi’! Some years 

o,when American manners were more fre- 
quently and unfairly discussed than is now the 
case, we recollect that the apologists, when they 
had named one person after another denounced 
as falling short of the mark, used always to end 
by asking with an air of triumph, “Well, but 
have you known Mr. 2” The flinging of this 
one and the same show-gentleman in an anta- 
gonist’s teeth was always felt by us to be “the 
unkindest cut of all” against the new country— 
and really, little less cruel to the modern ro- 
mance and poetry of Italy is the merciless ad- 
niration lavished on the admirable Manzoni. 
Itis something akin to the pure Parisian’s blind 
respect for our Lord Mayor. The Parisian con- 
ceives of no other English greatness—and, ac- 
cordingly, dreams of the Mansion House as the 
one “good house’’ in London. 

Mr. Whiteside wisely, and kindly, is moderate 
in his artistic disquisitions. In statistics, poli- 
tical economy, and like subjects, he leans 
largely upon Von Raumer, Mittermaier, Bell 
and others. We have many citations from 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Corinne,’ some from 
Andersen, and a few from Mrs. Hamilton Gray 
—but hardly a word about manners; too little, 
indeed, that might not have been written in 
Merrion Square for any delicate appreciation 
or lively description conveyed. On matters of 
religion our author is more diffuse ; his remarks 
on Roman Catholicism being written in a more 
temperate spirit than pervades the strictures 
and warnings of many tourists holding his 
opinions. But here, too, Mr. Whiteside con- 
tents himself with the commonest facts—and 
in generalizing from these his assertions sweep 
80 widely as sometimes to over-sweep the truth. 
For instance, speaking of the well-known 
niracle of St. Januarius, after citing a passage 
from the Memoirs of General Pepins (!), Mr. 
Whiteside continues,—‘* These impostures dare 
not be attempted in Roman Catholic Bavaria or 
France, yet they flourish under the eyes of 
the rulers of the infallible church,” &c. Our 
author, in his anxiety to point a period, has 
forgotten, it seems, the Estatica of Capriano 
mn the Italian Tyrol—and the cure purported 
to be wrought upon Mdlle. von Vischering 
by the Holy Coat at Treves, which led to 
4 religious revolution in Germany. Only the 
other day—no later (might we not now say 
no earlier?) than 1841—the Petrus Kirche at 
Munich was crowded day after day for the 
sake of a particular painted ‘ Ecce Homo” which 
moved its eyes and performed wonderful cures. 

question whether such transactions do or 
‘0 not extend beyond the verge of a particular 
circle is of small consequence to Mr. White- 

S argument; but his limitation, in the face 





of circumstances so recent and so noised abroad, 
tells so unfavourably regarding his care and 
circumspection in the collection of evidence 
as to justify us in rating him—in polemics as 
in literary knowledge and descriptive power— 
among the commonplace. He mentions with 
justifiable reprobation the fact of Padre Ven- 
tura having preached a sermon from a text not 
to be found in the Prophecy cited :—but the 
tale may, with some modifications, be turned 
against himself, as one who is, on insufficient 
data, oracular. 


Yet, among the mass of dead matter which 
makes up this work will be found some living 
pages. As we have said some score of times, 
there is scarcely any tour in Italy, be it ever so 
dry, which has not its oases—there are hardly 
any sketches so flimsy but that some unfinished 
picture may be completed by them or some 
new object revealed. While turning over the 
very slight note-book of Madame (or Madlle.) 
Lewald, we learned how ladies fare who go into 
retreat (as the phrase is) a fortnight before 
Easter. Mr. Whiteside’s contributions give us 
the interiors of one or two law courts—and, as 
doing so, are interesting. — 


“The narrative of a curious lawsuit respecting a 
celebrated picture, now known as Lord Ward's Cor- 
reggio, roused my attention to the subject of the 
administration of civil justice. * * A person of 
distinction in Rome, wishing to clear his gallery, 
selected, under professional advice, a number of in- 
ferior paintings for sale; these pictures were adver- 
tised, and the best amongst them disposed of; the 
remainder were ranged in an apartment in the palace 
for exhibition, by the steward, who was authorized 
to sell to any purchaser. A skilful buyer, a total 
stranger to the proprietor, visited the palace, exa- 
mined the condemned pictures, and selected one at 
a very insignificant price, and turned it towards the 
wall; subsequently he paid for and removed what 
was believed to be a worthless bargain. It seems 
from his examination, the shrewd dealer suspected 
there was another and better picture concealed under 
the bad painting visible to the eye. His conjecture 
proved well founded. Removing carefully the ex- 
terior coat of varnish, there appeared a soft and 
beautiful picture underneath, which was vauntingly 
proclaimed to the world to be the ‘Reading Mag- 
dalen,’ by Correggio. That exquisite artist is said to 
have painted three pictures, nearly alike, of this 
subject. The universally admired * Reading Mag- 
dalen’ is in Dresden; a second original, I believe, still 
exists; the third had been long missing, and it was 
confidently asserted the precious work of Correggio 
was at length discovered. The seller now demanded 
a large sum of money from the buyer or the restora- 
tion of his picture. The buyer declared he had 
purchased fairly and would keep his Correggio. The 
civil tribunals were appealed to, and were exceed- 
ingly perplexed to discover on what principle to de- 
cide this, to them, difficult case. At first a judg- 
ment was given in favour of the purchaser, as one 
who had bought without fraud. On appeal, this 
was reversed, chiefly on the ground that the buyer 
had turned the picture towards the wall, which the 
Roman judges said showed fraud or cunning. There 
was a third hearing, when the court appearing more 
puzzled than ever, and the prospect of litigation 
being interminable, the parties compromised. Lord 
Ward purchased the Correggio for a large sum, 
which was, I believe, divided between the litigants. 
Inquiring from an advocate an explanation of this 
case, he said-legal proceedings in the civil tribunals 
of Rome led to great delay and diversity of opinion, 
independent of the several appeals permitted, owing 
to a bad habit practised by the judges of throwing 
out an opinion upon the case before them, not a 
judgment, whereupon the matter had to be re-argued. 
When the sum at stake was considerable, the final 
judgment, my friend observed, might be thus almost 
indefinitely postponed. I asked, ‘ Suppose the sum 
reached fifty thousand pounds, what would be the 
possible length of the suit?” The advocate replied, 
‘Such a lawsuit might go on for ever.” Wishing to 
see the practitioners of so wise a system, a day was 





appointed for a visit. An advocate kindly under- 
took to conduct us through the Roman courts and 
the offices of the law. The courts of justice are on 
Monte Citorio, near the Post Office, in a spacious 
palace. Ascending by a flight of steps we reached a 
lofty hall, where shabby people walked to and fro. 
The judges had not yet sat—I saw some men in 
coarse gowns, who I supposed to have been beadles. 
About eleven o’clock there was a rush towards the 
door,—our guide hastened forward, and we were soon 
in an oblong room; opposite the entrance sat five 
judges in arm chairs elevated on a raised floor; the 
man in the centre I concluded was a priest; all 
resembled ecclesiastics in their dress: a large cru- 
cifix stood on a table covered with green cloth. 
About a foot from the table was a ledge of wood 
running along the entire room; behind this sat the 
advocates, whom I now saw were the men I had be- 
fore mistaken for beadles. Their gowns were similar 
to those worn by our tipstaffs, the dress and appear- 
ance of the owners were unprepossessing in the ex- 
treme; at the upper end of the room lounged a crier, 
who called on each case. The pleadings were made 
up in little bundles of paper, which the advocates 
held, and as his case was called each counsel rose 
and spoke, and the cross Chief Justice pronounced 
the rule, seldom consulting his learned brethren, 
These causes were disposed of quickly enough, but 
the parties had their appeal. There was a total 
absence of dignity in the aspect of the court, judges, 
and practitioners; the room and its arrangements 
were immeasurably inferior to a London police office, 
yet this was a court of superior jurisdiction. Quitting 
the supreme court, we were conducted to the other 
civil tribunals. One of these resembled a noisy court 
of conscience; a single judge sat here without dig- 
nity, and his judgments were received by a crowd of 
vulgar people who pressed round him without respect. 
The jurisdiction of this inferior court reached the 
amount of 200 scudi (each scudi 4s. 6d.), a consider- 
able sum in Rome. We then returned to the hall, 
the advocate explaining how his brethren generally 
were paid, by the job, when the cause was over, 
according to the sum involved in the issue. We 
were conducted next to the offices, where the plead- 
ings and depositions (for suits are decided on written 
depositions, not oral examinations) were filed; these 
were clean and spacious. The advocate in Rome 
discharges many of the duties of attorney with us.” 

Here is a specimen of proceedings in a criminal 
case.— 

“ During this winter my attention was excited by 
an extraordinary event which occurred in the prin- 
cipal prison of Rome. Several prisoners under sen- 
tence having procured knives, rushed suddenly upon 
the gaoler and many others, stabbing, it was reported, 
fourteen individuals. Before the trial of these 
offenders I applied, through an advocate of my ac- 
quaintance, for permission to attend it, which was 
courteously granted ; and in order to enable me to 
understand. thoroughly the proceedings, my legal 
friend procured for me beforehand the process, that 
I might analyze the same. A criminal process in the 
Roman law is a curious document. It is not a dry 
technical indictment; but a narrative of facts, a state- 
ment of evidence, with a copious argument on its 
effect. The paper was headed, ‘ Risultanze del Pro- 
cesso, Tribunale del Governo di Roma.’ It was 
printed on coarse paper, half the page left vacant 
for marginal observations, and it contained forty-one 
pages. The accused were V. Cardinale, carpenter ; 
R. Formilli, tailor; G. Francioni, shoemaker; L. 
Adami, weaver. The process thus began, ‘In a cause 
of qualified theft, February 1847, L. Sorrentini, a 
prisoner, was granted a pardon on certain conditions, 
and with reservation of a year’s detention. By his 
disclosures several of his associates in custody were 
inculpated, and amongst them the four persons named. 
The case of theft was heard 25th November, 1846, 
and the four prisoners were condemned chiefly on the 
evidence of Sorrentini, against whom they became 
enraged.’ The situation of the rooms, halls, corri- 
dors, and windows of the prison are then accurately 
described. The process proceeds, ‘On Sunday morn- 
ing, 29th November, the turnkey coming to distribute 
the usual allowance of bread, negligently left a spe- 
cified door open behind him. The four prisoners, 
armed with knives, rushed in, overpowered the turn- 
key, and stabbed every person they met, but espe~ 
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cially Sorrentini. Having fully gratified their ven- 
geance, they submitted to the guard, and were distri- 
buted in separate cells.’ The above is the substance 
of the case, but it extends to a great length. Of 
eighteen persons in the hall, ten were wounded, one 
died ; Sorrentini survived, having suffered severely. 
There is next given a partial confession made by 
three of the prisoners, which was to the effect, that 
Sorrentini had promised to retract his statement, yet 
perfidiously repeated his accusation; and that the 
knives were found accidentally, wrapped in a cloth, 
in a corner of the corridor, and used without preme- 
ditation in consequence of Sorrentini’s jeers and in- 
sults. The process next falsifies the matter of these 
several confessions, ‘in linea generica,’ i. e.in a gene- 
ral way; then ‘in linea specifica, i. e. specifically. 
Under this latter title the whole case is gone into, in 
sections, and by proofs and probabilities, and concise 
reasonings on both, concert, malice, and deliberation 
are established. As to the procuring of the knives, 
one A. Rea, a prisoner, having been examined, proved 
that by the aid of a small looking-glass, peeping 
through the bars of his window for a purpose of his 
own, he saw a boy tying to a cord (let down from 
another window of the prison into a back street,) a 
bundle containing two loaves of bread, and heard the 
boy announce to the prisoners above that the loaves 
were heavy. Rea suspected these loaves contained 
the knives, and on inquiry it appeared the prisoners 
were accustomed in this way to introduce every for- 
bidden object. The contradictions in the statements 
of the accused are next pointed out with great parti- 
cularity. We have now arrived at page 34 of the 
process. The precise case against each prisoner is 
now separately stated, and the evidence in sections 
regularly numbered, pointed, and applied to each of 
the accused, and thus the criminal process closes. 
“This document was clear, methodical, and full, 
and would afford an admirable model for a cri- 
minal brief in serious cases, even in England. The 
cause is now ready for public debate, and it is 
time, as we have reached the 6th of March, and 
the crime was committed in November in the prin- 
cipal prison of Rome. A copy of this process is 
furnished to the advocate for the accused, and ample 
time is allowed to prepare for the defence. The trial 
took place 13th March, at nine o’clock, in an apart- 
ment of the court-house, which was clean and pro- 
foundly quiet. On a raised platform sat four judges, 
three with black caps, the fourth in a dark purple 
gown. The procurator fiscal, dressed in a black silk 
gown, sat at the corner of the table, near enough to 
whisper to the judges ; he was a gentlemanlike person. 
At a small table below the platform, on one side of 
the bench, sat, arrayed in coarse black gowns, the 
advocates for the prisoners; near the oval table before 
the judges was a chair for witnesses, and close to it 
was a glazed picture of the cross lying flat on the 
table. There was one registrar, of unprepossessing 
aspect. These persons were all shut in by a rail, 
having a passage in the centre open for witnesses. 
Right opposite the judges was a bench, and on it, 
close to my seat, were placed the four prisoners, 
One leg of each was firmly bound by a rope to a hold- 
fast behind the bench, the other leg left free. Guards 
with fixed bayonets stood behind the accused, who 
were all young men. There were, besides the offi- 
cials, about eight persons present at this serious trial; 
no relative or agent of the prisoners was there to take 
a suggestion from them, or assist or befriend them. 
The chief judge, a coarse, blustering man, commenced 
the business by reading briefly parts of the process. 
He then severely interrogated each prisoner, first as 
to birth, occupation, &c. ; then on the merits, telling 
the accused what had been proved against them, and 
how very wicked they were, demanding what they 
had to say to that. Then began a shocking scene of 
abuse and noisy recrimination between the accused 
and the speaking judge, who was certainly ‘ no well- 
tuned cymbal.’ The prisoners spoke with boldness 
and insolence. Whatever they alleged, the Chief 
Justice invariably answered, it was a lie. Each of 
the accused in turn indulged in an angry declama- 
tion, explanatory of his conduct, and made his case 
thus:—‘ I was unjustly condemned to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment ; the evidence of Sorrentini was false ; 
the sentence cruel. When I saw Sorrentini in 
prison, he scoffed at me, and told me jeeringly I 
should be happy in the galleys. Incensed by his 





gibes, on the morning the door was left open in 
the gaol, I ran in, and finding by accident some 
weapon, I struck at Sorrentini, not intending harm 
against any other person. As to what passed in the 
corridor, being inflamed by passion, I cannot say.’ 
The Chief Justice violently replied to all this; as- 
serted their original condemnation was quite just, 
and their behaviour wicked. After this scolding 
match, in which it appeared clearly enough the mind 
of the judge was made up on the business, the Chief 
Justice cooled down, called the first witness, exa- 
mined him entirely himself. Rarely was a question 
suggested to the court by the submissive advocates 
for the accused. Each witness was sworn by the 
judge, and the form consisted in laying the hand on 
the cross described, after the judge declared the oath. 
Sometimes the judge scolded the witness for not 
giving such evidence as was expected; frequently he 
recounted to the witness what a previous witness had 
proved, or what was stated in the process, and asked 
him what he could say to that. Then the Chief 
Justice, if so disposed, would mock the witness, at 
which all present, including the prisoners, laughed 
heartily. Of the five or six witnesses who were pro- 
duced, most of whom had been prisoners, all, with 
one exception, had either been in custody for wound- 
ing another, or had themselves been wounded. The 
Chief Justice always asked the witness who was his 
father, and whether he was dead or alive. When 
the turnkey appeared, the judge fell upon him with 
surprising fury, abused him for leaving the door open, 
for gross neglect of duty, and for having created the 
whole trouble of the trial by allowing the prisoners 
an opportunity of rushing at Sorrentini, The attack 
over, questions were put to the terrified turnkey, and 
if he hesitated an instant, the judge assailed him un- 
mercifully. When the examination of the gaoler 
was finished, he was seated in court during the rest 
of the trial, and appealed to in all difficulties. When 
a witness was examined, the Chief Justice, addressing 
each prisoner, asked what he had to say to that. The 
prisoner, shaking his loose leg, generally answered, it 
was a lie. This inflamed the mild temper of the 
judge, who angrily asked the accused how he dared 
say that; how could he expect the judges would 
disbelieve so many witnesses and his own partial 
confession? There seems to be no law of evidence 
whatever, as we understand it, in the Italian pro- 
cedure. The judge desires the witness to tell all he 
saw, heard, thought, or believed about the matter, 
and the witness does as he is bid, counsel never in- 
terrupting or remonstrating; every statement is re- 
ceived in evidence —a system fatal to innocence. 
No doctor was examined, nor was the important 
evidence of the introduction of the knives given; the 
statement in the process was relied on, I suppose, as 
sufficient for these matters. The Chief Justice having 
the process before him, called as many witnesses as 
he pleased. Sorrentini was produced, a wretched- 
looking man; he survived eighteen stabs, while 
another prisoner died from a single wound. 

“ When the Chief Justice stopped, the procurator 
fiscal began, and spoke, sitting in the position de- 
scribed. His style was very gentlemanlike and easy. 
His exordium consisted of an eulogium on the Roman 
law; he talked of filosofia e divina sapienza, in a very 
amusing strain; then he referred to the code, and 
cited a few articles, to prove the crime premeditated 
murder; but he did not review the evidence, pre- 
ferring generalities, and submitting to the profound 
wisdom of the court. The burly Chief Justice whis- 
pered to the sleepy old man beside him, then mended 
his pen, and looked pleased on the procurator fiscal. 
This gentleman spoke an hour. Then commenced 
one of the advocates for the accused, who likewise 
spoke sitting; he ranted the most arrant bombast, 
with theatrical gestures and in the wildest manner, 
about philosophy, wisdom, the Roman heart, and 
the over-ruling Providence. Not an allusion did he 
make to law or fact, and concluded in a storm. 
Signor Raggi, the official defender of accused men 
who are too poor to employ advocates, then spoke 
composedly, and like a man of sense; he argued that 
the act was unpremeditated, dwelt on the excitement 
of the prisoners, owing to the insults of Surrentini, 
and observed fairly that no evidence had been given 
to show the knives had been surreptitiously intro- 
duced to the prisoners, or to contradict their state- 
ment of having found them accidentally; and there- 





fore contended the crime of editated 

had not been committed. Wevae now on 
of the chamber where the judges remained, pe 
half an hour their minds were made up—the: - 
re the yt young men to be guilloti ‘be 
until executed, to be loaded with iron 
in separate cells. Nota little affected ty vant il 
witnessed, I hastened away, comprehending mor 
clearly why the Italians preferred taking their chance 
on the field of conflict with the government, rather 
than submit to their tribunals. The accused were 
no doubt guilty; but there was a coarse cruel 
heartlessness, and insulting violence exhibited pa 
them, inexpressibly shocking to one accustomed to 
oe temperate and impartial administration of jus. 
ice.” 

It is probable that such administration of 
justice as is described above will in our time 
undergo serious and vital modifications: ang 
the descriptions acquire a value from that 
probability. A collection of modern fore; 
criminal trials, noted by one possessing a law. 
yer’s technical knowledge and a noveligt’s 
power of seizing details—something, for in. 
stance, after the manner of certain ‘ Sketches 
of Irish Trials’ which appeared in the Ne 
Monthly Magazine under Mr. Campbell's editor. 
ship—would be as valuable and as rivetting 
book as could be laid before the public. Mr, 
Whiteside is not, indeed, the man to make it: 
yet we would give the bulk of the three volumes 
which we must now close for the few pa 
that we have extracted,—so different are the 
impressions produced by notes upon a subject 
taken up con amore and by lucubrations on topies 
‘got up” for a holiday occasion. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

A Little Look at Modern Literature. By A. G. 
Herbert.—_We are, according to the title-page, to 
accept this as a “comical, critical, comme 
comment upon celebrated comic writers,” and also 
“a paragraph wi’ others who are neither celebrated, 
comic, clever, capable, nor clear :""—in both capacities 
“canvassing the community for their suffrages and 
sixpences, and trusting that the suffrage will be unis 
versal.” Some writers exhaust their wit in a title 
page; and, if this be true of the present, our readers 
will see that he had not more of it than he might 
have safely kept to himself. The thing is a mere 
phlet, of some twenty-eight pages, directed partly to 
the consideration (if such a word be not too grave) of 
that satiric class of fiction which has of late aimed 
at popularity. Above all, the success of Mr. Dickens 
is a heartsore to Mr. Herbert—and unreasonably so, 
We cannot believe—as the latter seems to do—that 
Mr. Dickens has occupied any of the ground on 
which Mr. Herbert could have found fame. After 
all, Mr. Herbert is not so dangerous as he looks:— 
he has hurt nobody, though desperately disposed to 
do so. He threatens more sallies of the same kind 
as this. If he will take our advice, he will think 
better of it. They are not worth the money and im- 
tation they must cost him. 

The Eskdale Herd-Boy. By Lady Stoddart.— 
This is a Scottish tale; one of a numerous class, te 
spectably written, with a moral purpose, and intended 
not for criticism, but for juvenile perusal. 


Observations on the Economy of the Public Health. 
By Dr. G. Lloyd.—Public Health Bill. Speech f 
Viscount Morpeth wn the House of Commons.— 
require no further form of characterization than 
their titles. Mr. Lloyd's pamphlet, containing the 
substance of lectures delivered at Warwick, is an 
able compendium and digest of data and reasonings: 
—of Lord Morpeth’s speech, it is unnecessary now 
to speak.—'The subject has been handled in most of 
its bearings by ourselves. P 

Photogenic Manipulation. By Robert J. Bingham. 
—This little treatise forms the third of a very useful 
series of works, ‘ Manipulations in the Scient 
Arts,’ published by Messrs. Knight, the philosophical 
instrument makers of Foster Lane. In it we have 
simple directions given for pursuing every 
graphic process of any value; and the character of 
those points of information which are most nece® 
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greatly improved from the amount of 
industrious research which the author has_himself 
bestowed on the subject. The ‘ Photogenic Manipu- 
iation’ is one of the most useful manuals with which 
uainted. 

 povaleptic Sketches. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D.—A fair amount of learning and inge- 
nuity are here applied to an unsatisfactory subject. 

A Mirror for the Johannite Masons. By the Rev. 
G. Oliver, D.D.—Another of the masonic books now 
in course of publication :—being a series of letters in- 
tended to prove that all masonic lodges were opened 
and closed in the name of God and holy St. John. 
Like most of the late publications of this class, it is 
written with fair literary talent,—and in other respects, 
is ereditable to the craft. 

The Youth’s Manual; or, Moral and Literary Study, 
Commercial Practice and Correspondence. In 3 parts. 
_This work fulfils with tolerable completeness the 

expressed in its title. It is thrown partly into 
the epistolary form ; which the writer uses with effect, 
_and for which he gives some judicious instructions. 
He illustrates the subjects treated with much of 
anecdote:—and altogether we have here what may 
be called a “ youth’s agreeable companion.” 

The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation. By R. 
Hi. Herschell A study in the prophetic Scriptures 
to which such times as the present lend a political 
interest; wherein the writer exercises his fancy and 
expresses his creed,—but cannot be reasonably ex- 

to convince any person but himself. 

An Entirely New Metrical Version of the Psalms. 
By W. H. B.—The writer has injudiciously restricted 
himself by composing this version with reference to 
“the music of that in common use.” His rendering, 
though apparently correct and uninfected with any 
attempt at ornamental poetry, is stiff and crude. 
Southey and Heber long ago concurred in the desir- 
ableness of a new metrical dress for the Church 
Psalms, but they included in their design the contri- 
butions of the highest class poets of their day. In- 
ferior talent will ever find a work like this to be a 
tme Ulysses’ bow,—requiring the greatest strength 
of genius in order to a successful achievement. We 
canot conscientiously recommend the version of 
W.H. B. 

The Divine Law. By S. Noble.—A Swedenbor- 
— explanatory of the Ten Mosaic Com- 
mandments. 

Butler's Three Sermons. Edited by W.Whewell, 
D.D.—Here we have Bishop Butler’s Three Ser- 
mons on Human Nature, and his Dissertation on 
Virtue, with an editorial preface, for the use of the 
student—these compositions forming a portion of 
the course of reading required at Cambridge. The 
iference between Butler and Paley is pointed out; 
and, by means of notes, some obscurities in the 
Bishop's diction are cleared up. 

The Way of Faith; or, the Abridged Bible. By 
Dr. M. Biidinger—This book contains “selections 
ftom all the books of Holy Writ,” designed for the 
weof the Jews in Germany—where the work has 
gone through five editions. The present translation 
has been made from the last, by Mr. David Asher; 
and is of authority, being specially sanctioned by the 
Chief Rabbi of the united British congregations. 

Nalian Conversation. By Giulia A. Benelachi. 
—The dialogues contained in this volume differ from 
those found in most Phrase and Conversation books, 
i embracing a wider and higher range of topics. 
They are not confined to such questions and answers 
ware interchanged with innkeepers, tradesmen, and 
srvants,but are good specimens of ordinary con- 
Yersation in respectable society. They are written 
man accurate and elegant style,—and may be safely 
as models for imitation. 
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THE OLD WATCH. 


Tuov battered thing, 
Nestling so snugly in this dusty nook,— 
Some dried-up spring 
Thou’mind’st me of, or withered leaf forsook 
Found in the pages of a dreary book! 


Thy days are over,— 

The flight of Time thou’lt chronicle no more,— 
That restless rover, 

Lusty as though he ne’er saw days of yore 

Or yet had gathered ages to his store. 


Thou dusty dummy! 
There’s value in thee, though as dingy brown 

As any mummy. 
Dost read my thoughts—was that a passing frown? 
Well ! so—I thought, thou mightst be melted down. 


Were language thine, 

Thou worn antique! what would thy language be? 
Of auld lang syne,— 

Or, with thy sombre phiz to well agree, 

Upon the passing hours a homily ? 


Or, would thy speech 
With usual chant of aged homo’s chime ? 
Wouldst thou too teach 
How fallen the present from the by-gone time, 
In the brave days when thou wert in thy prime? 


Or, wouldst thou tell 
Of the adventures thou hast seen perchance, 

And wondrous dwell 
On strange events that might each sense entrance, 
More thrilling far than tales of old Romance ? 


The Afrit’s rise 
Out of the bottle on Euphrates’ shore, 
That to the skies, 
Enwreathed by clouds, his form colossal bore, . 
Thou mightst surpass in strangeness from thy store. 


But thou through life 

An uneventful course, perchance, hast wended, 
With dulness rife : 

Thy history is begun, perhaps, and ended 

With the account how seldom thou wert mended. 


Ah, thou art dumb! 
"Tis vain to stay, thee, battered relic, eyeing :— 
Without, the hum 
Of busy life, and chime to chime replying, 
Though thou art mute, remind me Time is flying. 


Back to thy nook, 
With thy half-century’s dust upon thee crusted! 
With my last look, 
I feel that he whose sires to thee once trusted 
Should so far prize thee as to have thee—dusted. 
Manchester. J. P. ANTHONY. 





DR. PALEY’S ‘NATURAL THEOLOGY.’ 

I observed without any surprise the communica- 
tion from “ Verax” in your paper [see ante, p. 803] 
charging Dr. Paley with plagiarism from Dr. Nieu- 
wentyt. When reading Chamberlayne’s translation 
of the latter’s book a couple of years ago the meet- 
ing there with the watch illustration (which I knew 
had been generally reckoned the most Paleyian part 
of the ‘ Natural Theology’) did strike me as some- 
thing remarkable; and I felt disposed to think that 
the English divine had not acted quite fairly by the 
Dutch doctor in not quoting his author,—as there 
cannot be a doubt, after perusing the parallel pas- 
sages, that Paley was indebted for this illustration 
to his predecessor. It is another question, however, 
whether there was any intention on the part of Paley 





feloniously to appropriate the illustration. It is 





expressly stated in Paley’s Life, with reference to 
his ‘ Natural Theology,’ that, “ in this as well as in 
his other publications, he has made large use of the 
labours of others; but he has illustrated what they 
left obscurely, enriched what was jejune, amplified 
what was scanty, invigorated what was weak, and 
condensed what was diffuse.” Paley’s practice, then, 
in the art of borrowing was not one of the curiosities 
of literature, left to be discovered in these later days 
of the world by “ Verax;”’ it was a thing well known, 
And in the preface to his ‘ Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy,’ the first published of his larger works, he 
excuses himself, on the grounds there explained, for 
having scarcely even mentioned the names of the 
authors whose thoughts and sometimes, possibly, 
whose very expressions, he had adopted. There 
seems no impropriety in extending this explanation 
to the ‘ Natural Theology,’ also. In the course of 
reading the * Religious Philosopher’"—for so it is called 
in the copy which I have seen, and not, as “ Verax” 
styles it, the ‘Christian Philosopher—and noting the 
correspondencies between it and the * Natural Theo- 
logy,’ I came upon, not only the allusion to the 
author of the former work mentioned in “ Verax’s” 
communication, but also, in the same chapter of the 
‘Natural Theology, viz. chap. ix, an observation 
stated in so many words, to be “taken out of the 
‘Religious Philosopher.’” This satisfied me that 
there could be no intention on Dr. Paley’s part to 
conceal his acquaintance with the book in question 
or his obligations to Dr. Nieuwentyt and his transla- 
tor. Your correspondent’s communication raises 
no question regarding the comparative merits of the 
two writers; but any one who has read and compared 
both their works will acknowledge how very applicable 
the remarks above quoted from Paley’s Life are to 
his mode of treating the topics which he has handled 
in common with Dr. Nieuwentyt. It is a libel, both 
upon Paley and upon truth, to say that his work is 
only a running commentary upon the learned Dutch- 
man’s inelegant and not very convincing declamations 
against the “miserable atheists.” Neither of the 
authors, it is supposed, had any claim to originality 
as the discoverer (if the term may be allowed) of the 
argument which they both endeavoured, each after 
his own manner, to illustrate. J.8. 
*.* It was not, of course, to be supposed—nor 
desired—that a charge like that brought by our cor- 
respondent “ Verax” against a man of Dr. Paley’s 
eminence and peculiar influence should fail to sum- 
mon champions into the field; and accordingly the 
letter to which we willingly give place above is not 
the only answer which we have seen offered to the 
case made by our correspondent. So far, however, 
that case remains untguched,—the champions pre- 
senting themselves rather as apologists than as 
defenders. The facts are attempted to be jus- 
tified, not disputed,—and a doctrine of appropria- 
tion is upheld in the case of Dr. Paley which, 
if it can be established, will make future literary 
fame an easy acquisition and individual thinking 
any man’s property rather than the thinker’s.s He 
who can “illustrate what” the original imagination 
has “left obscure, amplify what was scanty,” or 
“condense what was diffuse,” has a right, it would 
seem, to the products of genius, without any obliga- 
tion to “mention the names of the authors whose 
thoughts and sometimes, possibly, whose very ex- 
pressions he has adopted.” Our correspondent 
“ Verax’s” case is more, however, than what is 
expressed in the last sentence:—it is, that Dr, 
Paley has taken the original thought, followed 
the original form, and copied the original details 
of a work wholly mental and speculative, with 
only such incidental reference or references to its 
author (Verax found one—our present correspondent 
finds two) as raise a presumption in his mind 
directly the reverse of that which they appear to 
suggest to J.S. The particular reference declines by 
inference the general acknowledgment. It is not 
denied that Dr. Paley might have done all that he 
has done if he had distinctly stated that he was bor- 
rowing the argument of Dr. Nieuwentyt:—but a 
general admission by his biographer that he has made 
“large use of the labours of others” in his works 
generally is not sufficient to cover a specific instance 
of summary appropriation like that which Verax 
adduces—in a field whose growth is not facts, that 
are common to all, but reasonings, which are above 
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all things exclusive and individual. The subject is 
dealt with in a very different spirit by our contem- 
porary the Church and State Gaxette.— 

** The rudest and most stunning blow,” says that journal, 
“that has ever been dealt against the reputation of Paley 
and the challenge for respect due to it from mankind, has 
recently been made—and made out of a sense of duty—by 
our contemporary the Atheneum. Toplunge in medias res, 
we may at once bluntly state that Paley’s ‘ Natural Theo- 
logy’ was not written by Paley. The Atheneum asserts thus 
much, and supports its assertion by a weight of proof that 
appears to us to be utterly incontrovertible, Our readers 
may believe us when we repeat this, although we do not lay 
before them the whole of this astounding case as it appears 
in the columns of our contemporary. For this we have not 
**ample room and verge enough,” and we must be content 
with stating results rather than repeating details of which 
they are the sum. In brief, then, before Dr. Paley gave to 
the world, as his own, the ‘ Natural Theology,’ a work on 
the same subject, and nearly in the same words, had ap- 
peared in Holland, with the name on its title-page of one 
of Holland's most erudite philosophers, Dr. Bernard Nieu- 
wentyt. From this work—published, we say, long before 
that of Paley—lengthened extracts are given in the Athen- 
@um; these are contrasted with similar passages from Paley, 
and these are so similar as to be, in fact, nearly verbatim re- 
productions of the original. If the extracts from the Hol- 
lander be genuine—which we cannot, unfortunately, doubt 
—tlien Paley shines unrivalled in the enormity and splendour 
of his plagiarisms. In the annals of literary corsairship we 
never heard of anything equalling piracy like this; and un- 
less the friends and relatives of Paley can submit satisfactory 
evidence before the tribunal of the public that he has had foul 
wrong done unto him, his reputation as an honest writer 
sinks for ever beneath the sea of contemptuous oblivion. 
‘Who does not remember walking with Paley on the heath 
and picking up that memorable and wonderful watch, and 
sitting down to listen tothe admirable philosophy imparted 
thereon, and to heed the charming instruction given upon 
its anatomy—if we may so call it—and to mark with heart- 
burning enthusiasm the uses made by our‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend’; and how he led us from the watch in his hand to 
the origin of all things reposing in the hand of God? Alas! 
—we regret to state it—but, for the sake of honesty, it 
should be mentioned that that watch was stolen! It was 
originally the property of Bernard Nieuwentyt, and Paley 
filched it from him and exhibited it in England as his own ! 
The Atheneum cites the respective passages by the two 
authors, and that well-known and beautiful illustration of 
the watch appears in Paley very nearly word for word as it 
was published years before in the volume written by Nieu- 
wentyt.” 

“ As far,” adds our correspondent, “ as the author- 
ship of the ‘ Natural Theology’ is concerned, we are 
compelled to state that Paley must rank among the 
great plagiarists. He is no more the actual author 
of that work than of any other which he did not 
write. In some such fashion Lord Paget composes 
his novels; and in the same way Keith’s * Evidences’ 
are discovered to be somebody else's testimony. So 
Dumas puts together the romances which are not 
his: so Homer enjoys what is due to the Rhapso- 
dists; and so Lindley constructs the ballads born in 
the brain of Sindbad !"—We are not disposed in the 
present stage of the argument to adopt expressions 
so strong as those of our eontemporary : — but 
until those who undertake the defence of Dr. Paley 
shall show some larger and more distinct reference on 
his part to the close relationship between the two 
works thus brought into question, we think that our 
correspondent Verax is not called on to withdraw any 
part of his charge. 





COINCIDENCES OF NAMES AND THINGS. 


THE coincidences of words will be admitted to be 
purely accidental. No plot or plan can have gone 
to the making of them. A living person, known to 
our readers—but whom, of course, I must not here 
name,—gets a severe rebuke by transposing the 
letters of his name. Nobody will contend that the 
possibility of such a transformation had anything to 
do with the temperament that lays him open to 
the sarcasm which lurks in his signature. Even Mr. 
Shandy, though he dwelt much upon the effect of 
baptismal names, is not recorded to have made his 
valuation by their transpositions. 

Etymological coincidences are remarkable from 
their number and striking character. The laws of 
etymological derivation are gradually assuming a 
form of certainty,—that is, the usual laws; but the 
departures will constitute a study of themselves. For 
example, when the word omnibus shall have finally 
subsided into buss, and the books of the first half of 
the nineteenth century be not much read, this word 
buss will be taken to be the same as is still found in 
the compound herring-buss (the word of which bushel 
is a diminutive). If any unlucky planet should ever 
lead a man to the truth, how his contemporaries will 
laugh at him for a far-fetching visionary! “ Buss, 





the last syllable of omnibus! Why, the man might 
as well say that tie is the last syllable of ligati!” 

There is a specimen of what I said in my last— 
namely, that posterity will not believe some coin- 
cidences—in the word cabal. We are all taught that 
it was a word invented from the gang of ministers, 
Clifford, Ashley, &c., in the time of Charles IT. But 
cabale, used in the same sense, was French before the 
time of Charles II.; and in all probability the acci- 
dent of the cabinet initials was the means of intro- 
ducing the word into English. Was not the deriva- 
tion of this word from the Cabala, the secret science 
of the Jews? The word was used for anything done 
in private and with mystery ;—and cabale is its French 
form. Would it be impossible to show the use of the 
word in English previous to the time of Charles IT.? 

Perhaps when railways shall have become so com- 
mon that the word road shall be altogether superseded 
by rail, some writers of dictionaries will find it dift- 
cult to believe that rail, the road, and rail, an iron 
bar, are the same words. They will say that before 
the introduction of steam, travellers and coaches had 
relays—asthey were called of horses—and that railway 
is only a corruption of relay-way. Some far-fetching 
men, who never take the obvious derivation, will stand 
out that passengers used to rail at each other in sport, 
to beguile the time,—whence the name! They will 
argue by analogy from the still older practice of doing 
the same thing on the river Thames, whence coarse 
jests got the name of water-wit. Others, of the Hal- 
liwell class, will contend for real-way,—and will say 
that when roads were invented which made their 
own levels, and went direct through mountains and 
over valleys, they got the name of real as opposed 
to the roads which were obliged to avoid natural ob- 
stacles, and which therefore frequently left the real, 
or not direct, way! 

By what analogy is it that salutes, whether of , 
kindness or of anger take name from the same thing? 
—Buss and box are really the same words :—is it a | 
coincidence only ? 

Among the coincidences of words and things are | 
prophecies of every species, when fulfilled. One | 
remarkable class is that of predictions made in jest. | 
A very fair collection of coincidences might be made 
out of the fulfilment of such jokes. The following 
pair are very little known. The first appeared in 
the London Chronicle in 1771,—and the writer states 
that he had it from Whiston, who had it from Flam- 
steed himself. The handwriting of Baron Zach is 
the authority for the second. 

Flamsteed, when Astronomer Royal, was consulted 
by a poor woman at Greenwich for the recovery of a 
large parcel of linen which she supposed to have been 
stolen. The sage, to amuse himself, drew a figure 
with circles and squares in it, and then gravely in- 
formed the woman that if she would look in a certain 
dry ditch which he described the parcel would be 
found. And there it was found, to the dismay of the 
Astronomer! who feared, no doubt, that all who did 
not take him fora conjuror might believe him to have 
been the thief:—and “serve him right!” as it is ex- 
pressively said. 

The second story is as follows. —M. Pons, who had 
been as fortunate as assiduous in discovering comets, 
had a long interval in which he could find none. He 
wrote to Baron Zach in despair; and, feeling that his 
character as a comet-finder was at stake, he protested 
again and again that he had swept the heavens most 
diligently. The Baron, who was something of a wag, 
wrote to him gravely that he need not wonder that 
no comets were seen, since the spots on the sun had 
disappeared for a long time,—and that the former 
would be sure to come back when the latter did. 
Pons did not see the joke,—and set himself to observe 
the face of the sun. In a little while he wrote again 
to Baron Zach in great astonishment, announcing (as 
really had happened) that spots had reappeared on 
the sun,—and that he had found a large comet, with 
a fine nucleus and tail, both! If ever any connexion 
should be established between the solar spots and 
comets, this would be the best joke on record. 

Mometes. 








REFORMS AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Ir is with pleasure that I observe the remarks of 
the Atheneum on “ The Proposed Reforms at Cam- 
bridge.” The expression of public opinion is likely 





to be of great use; for the leading body of the Uni- 


versity are too much disposed to neglect the world: 
opinion, forgetful that to tit men for the ser _ 
professed end of their system. “ 

A University is supposed, by the true theory of 


the thing, to afford Opportunity for Study—Induce. 
Compulsion jn 


ment to Study—and Control and 

Study, Hitherto, however, there has been a stron 

inclination in the old English Universities to rest 
content with offering opportunities: and many even 
of these have in process of time become little more 
than a dead letter. If Inducement he held out in 
addition to Opportunity, much is thought to be done 
Of Compulsion and Control examinations are almost 
the only means ; and these, as at present regulated 
are of little force, and on the non-reading class far 
too tardy in their action. The University system, as 
practically carried out, has been to hold out to the 
students opportunities of exercising themselves jn 
certain branches of science, and to induce their ap- 
plication by the prospect of honours and pecuniary 
reward. . 

It is my wish to draw your attention to the fact, 
that there is a large class on whom this plan is almost 
wholly ineffectual; either because the persons in 
question take, and are capable of taking, no interest 
in any such studies as a University can offer,—or 
because the particular studies which would interest 
them are not offered. Persons of the first descrip. 
tion are, it is hoped, few in number; and whatever 
measures are likely to clear the University of them, 
it is clearly for its true interests to adopt. Students 
of the second description are very numerous, consist 
ing mostly of such as are not dependent on their own 
exertions in life, and of those whom their example 
seduces. On this class it is notorious that the present 
University system acts with very little effect. Pecu- 
niary considerations are little or no inducement,— 
the desire of honours is outweighed by the love of 
pleasure or idleness. 

In accordance with the nature of a University as 
actually constituted, and with the spirit of the age, 
almost all control and compulsion must be by the 
exercise of moral force. This implies a certain 
amount of self-discipline in those who are its subjects; 
and such as do not possess it had better (both for 
themselves and others) be sent back to some more 
stringent regimen. Of those who do possess some 
self-control, a large number on their first entrance into 
University life fall before its temptations, unassisted 
as they are by any alluring motives to academical 
exertion. They are exposed to a class of panderers 
to indulgence, frivolity, and vice; and have a ready 
set of new associates eager to teach them how to kill 
time, virtue, or themselves. The University looks 
on, and holds out only the gentle terrors of a slight 
examination a year and a half hence, with the further 
prospect of another a little more exacting at the end 
of three years and a half. By the time the year and 
a half has elapsed one third of the University has 
become habitually idle, and it is too late for amend- 
ment. The examination has now no terrors, If 
* plucked,” they feel no shame, and have a further 
opportunity of leading a life of pleasure at the ex- 
pense of paternal credulity.* 

But it will be said, the whole of these students are 
not found to be utterly corrupted ; a large number 
become in afterlife worthy members of society. 
This is precisely the point to which I wish to draw 
attention. What other conclusion can we gath 
from such a fact than this:—that, as compared with 
the state of things at an establishment formally 
founded for the encouragement of knowledge and 
virtue, the wide world itself is in the case of many 4 
reformatory school? Is it not then important tht, 
instead of allowing young men at the best period of 
life to sink into a state from which the world is to 
rouse them,—or for which it is to punish them,—the 
University should take such measures as will afford 
discouragement to idleness, and weed from its ranks 
those who disgrace and injure it. The one is to be 
effected by special and systematic encouragement to 
this class in particular,—the other by insisting that 
they shall in some degree avail themselves of 
encouragement so held out. 

The fault does not lie wholly in the barrenness of 
the soil. Many both of the class in question, and of 


— 





* It is, I believe, shown in a paper read before the 
British Association that about one-third of those who ms 
triculate do not pass to a degree. 
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do read, leave the University with great 


those who vied forth, The late Sir W. Follett was, 


unca . 
| believe, an eminent example. Some of these the 
accidents of afterlife call into activity; but many 


sink back into obscurity, and their latent gifts are lost 
ld. 

os possible to find some useful object for 
the energies now unstimulated at our Universities—or 
worse? It seems clear, either that the inducements 
to exertion are not sufficient and of the right sort, or 
that the necessity of using that exertion is not sufli- 
ciently enforced. The class alluded to is composed 

i cipally of individuals connected with the property 
of the country. Of classical learning they think— 
often with truth—that they have enough ; mathe- 
matics and science they have been accustomed to 
consider as unconnected with the business of life. 
Yet there are pursuits in which a large number of 
these individuals become eventually interested, if not 
iastructed. ‘The management of property—the ma- 


gisterial and other duties required by the State from 
the possessors of property—the laws affecting pro- 


y—the condition of the working population—and 
often the public business of the country—u!timately 
become their necessary and grateful occupation. Agri- 
cultural societies have recently shown to how great 
an extent the neglect and ignorance of landlords pre- 
yent the improvement of their property and the in- 
crease of the country’s production. Instead of lead- 
ing, as their position would entitle them, the intelli- 

ce and energies of their tenantry, landlords not 
unfrequently stand as obstacles in the way of im- 
proving farmers. 

It is true that better times announce themselves : 
some of the principal proprietors of the country have 
of late years exerted themselves in bringing the re- 
sources of science and experiment to bear upon the 
improvement of land and of the agricultural popula- 
tion, Late events throughout Europe have made it 
more than ever apparent how important a question 
social and political this is. He is no mean patriot 
who enforces the doctrine that the Duties of Property 
go hand in hand with its Rights, and endeavours by 

moral force within his reach to lessen the 
amount of that leaven which retards the progress and 
prosperity of his native land. 

To the teacher of religion and the man of letters 
the dead languages and literature are considered use- 
ful; to the lawyer, the naturalist, and the cultivator 
of theoretical and practical science, mathematical and 
special instruction and training are supplied by the 
University—and, if not with the best, at least with 
an acknowledged result: is it for the inheritor of pro- 
perty alone that no special instruction is thought 
needful? Is he alone to be sent into the world un- 
prepared for his duties,unwarned, it may be, that 
duties await him? At the present moment, some of 
those in whose hands is the public business of the 
empire are glad to steal an hour that they may both 
lea and practice the duties which the possession of 
their property entails. Is it unreasonable to ask that 
they should require for their sons, and that those sons 
should receive, that instruction in their days of idle- 
ness which in years to come they will otherwise task 
the hours of their weary leisure in order to attain? 
_Alittle consideration will show that such instruc. 
tion occupies no narrow field. Passing over the 
moral and legal aspects of the subject, we may re- 
mark that the intelligent agriculturist is becoming 
convinced that almost all the sciences may be made 
available for the due improvement of the soil. The 
fact that the surface of this country may be made to 
yield nearly double its present produce by the com- 

and educated exertions of proprietors and 
tenants, sufficiently shows the importance of the sub- 
ject both to individuals and to the nation. Iam not 
% Utopian as to suppose that all men can be drilled 
into industry. A University is called upon to allure 
and to guide ; and those who have been summoned 
main to use the means afforded, it is, I think, called 
Upon — from abusing and teaching others to 

em. 

The machinery is not altogether wanting:—Ist. 

culating and terminal college examinations— 

uly rigid and untrifled with—would necessitate some 
amount of industry in all. 2nd. The Professors of 
Civil and English Law, with those of Chemistry, Geo- 
» Moral and Political Philosophy, might supply 
necessary instruction, 3rd, Special examinations, 


YUM 





prizes, and classification for those who do not belong | for wearto be worth reclaiming. 


to the divinity, mathematical, and classical classes, 
might be established ; and on all those whose parents 


and guardians intended them for no special course of | 


study these examinations might be enforced. 

The first suggestion is merely a revival. 
profess still to expel the idle; and a student twice 
“ posted” in his college as unworthy of classification 
becomes, I believe, thereby condemned. ‘The means 
exist,—let them be faithfully used ; and let the good 
feeling and intelligence of the country give courage 
to those who fear to offend the representatives of 
wealth and rank, and thereby aid in their debase- 
ment—otten in their ruin. 

A Trinity-man AND A LanpLorp. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
WE have been looking in vain for some official 
announcement of this year’s distribution of the 1,2002. 
placed every year at the disposal of Government for 


the purpose of distributing pensions to persons emi- | 


nent in literature and science. ‘The sum, from what 
we hear, is not yet exhausted; and we are, therefore, 
induced to say an additional word on the many 
claims which the widow and eight helpless children 
of the late Sir Harris Nicolas possess to be the re- 
cipients of a portion of what is left. A pension of 
300/. a-year was granted to the late Col. Gurwood 
for the pains he had taken in editing the Wellington 
Despatches—and a smaller pension for the same 
reason has since been continued to his widow. The 
editor of the Nelson Despatches died unpensioned, 
and nothing as yet has been done for his widow. 
But the claims of Sir Harris Nicolas are not confined 
to his diligent labours on the Nelson Despatches. 
His numerous works on English biography and 
history render his claims in every respect superior to 
Col. Gurwood’s. His unfinished work on the History 
of the British Navy isa monument of his industry and, 
as we have said, of the new matter which he could 
bring to light on whatever subject he undertook to 
illustrate. The grant of a pension fifteen or twenty 
years ago, with this conditional obligation that he 
should have made a Supplement to the Feedera of 
Rymer, would have been something of service done 
for English history and for an able antiquary toil- 
ing in obscurity for the precarious gains of the least 
rewarded line of literature. The unaided publication 
of Rymer was a greater accession to our historical 
resources than all the many times more expensive 
publications of the Record Commission. One able 
and responsible man is always better than a com- 
mittee composed of many. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, known to the readers of our con- 
temporary poetry by her drama entitled ‘ Vivia 
Perpetua.’ In a day when so many voices challenge 
the world’s ear, it is not surprising that an utterance 
as delicate as hers should have found but limited 
responses, But many who were grateful for the music 
then, will mourn over its silence now. 

The daily papers announce the death at Paris, of 
Mr. John Cohen, librarian to the Bibliotheque St. 
Genevieve, and author of ‘ Réflexions Historiques 
et Philosophiques sur les Révolutions, &c., and of 
other works.—The Indian journals announce the 
death at Jaffna of Mr. J. Mackenzie Ross, for many 
years editor and proprietor of the Ceylon Herald. 

Our readers will be glad to know that there are 
tidings in town of the “ whereabouts” of the Arctic 
Expedition. A fishing cutter arrived at Stromness 
brings the news that an American whaler visiting 
Lieveley, in Disco Island, had learnt that on the 
2nd of July Her Majesty’s ships Investigator and 
Enterprise, under Sir John Ross, had reached that 
harbour, and landed despatches to the care of the 
Danish governor, to be forwarded by the first vessel 
to Europe. The expedition immediately proceeded 
in search of Sir John Franklin. The crews were all 
well. 

Our readers are by this time familiar with our 
complaint of the manner in which not only para- 
graphs but articles of intelligence, collected by us 
with both trouble and cost, are purloined from our 
columns (the want of acknowledgment alone giving 
the felonious character) and passed from hand to 
hand, as in the case of other stolen goods, till we 
finally stumble upon them again too much the worse 
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Asa further illustra- 
tion of this system of “ conveyance’—of which as 
will be supposed we are not the only victims—we 
cannot refrain from quoting for the amusement of 
our readers the following ‘ Adventures of a Paragraph,” 
which we find in a daily contemporary.— 

On the 16th of August there appeared in the Daily News 

an original article on the subject of the New Forest. This 
article was what is called ** written up” for a London weekly 
journal of the following Sunday. As it was of some interest 
to Lord Duncan’s constituency, it was quoted in an abridged 
shape into a Bath paper of the Saturday following (August 
26). The gentleman at the Globe, apparently believing Bath 
to be somewhere in the centre of the New Forest, cuts out 
the paragraph, and prints it as authentic intelligence from 
the royal domain on the evening of ‘Tuesday, August 29! 
On Wednesday, August 30, the same paragraph was ex- 
tracted into the Times, Morning Post, and other ** high- 
priced,” from whence it appears to be “‘ going the round.” 
Wewarn our contemporaries against it. The “ news” is 
three weeks old—and is stolen into the bargain. 
With regard to our own losses by this irregular traftie 
we may mention that our attention has been called 
by a correspondent to one wholesale receptacle for 
literary appropriations (to select a gentle name for 
the sort of thing) in the following terms :— 

Are you aware that the Dublin World is in the weekly, 
or almost weekly, habit of giving in its review columns as an 
original notice a something composed of the extracts con- 
tained in one of the leading reviews of the Athenwum of the 
preceding week or so, and of as much of the information, 
&c. of the Athene@um’s commentary as suits its own purpose ? 
The proof rests, of course, on circumstantial evidence ; 
which is so unmistakeable as to leave no shadow of doubt 
with any one who will take the trouble to compare files of 
the two papers for the last year or two. 

We mean to keep our eye upon the quarter de- 
nounced—and see if such really be “the way of the 
World”! 

It is not long ago [see ante, p. 679] that a Ger- 
man correspondent inquired through our columns, 
“ Has Adalbert Stifter found no translator yet” into 
English 2? At that time we were ourselves prepared 
to introduce this promising young writer to the 
acquaintance of our readers;—which we have since 
done by a review of his Studien [ante, p. 851]. We 
now understand that Mrs. Howitt has been for 
some time engaged on a translation of his works; 
and the specimens which we have given of their 
quality will, we think, prepare our readers to look 
on it as a valuable addition to the English library of 
German literature. 





To complete our report of matters connected with 
the Meeting of the British Association at Swansea, 
we should state that, as a sequel to the proceedings 
of the week, the tradesmen and gentry of the town 
gave a dinner to Mr. Grove in recognition of his 
advocacy which had brought the Association into 
their streets. 

Some interesting autograph MSS. of Lord Byron 
occurred a week or two since in a saleat Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson's in Piccadilly.—‘ The Curse of Minerva,’ 
13 pages 4to., corrected throughout and imperfect, sold 
for 107. The well-known song of ‘ Maid of Athens, ere 
we part,’ sold for 4/. 4s. The poem of * Waterloo,’ from 
the French, four pages 4to., brought 4/. 15s. ‘ Lines 
written on a Cup formed of a Skull, two pages, 4to., 
sold for 7/. ‘ Lines on the Elgin Marbles,’ two pages, 
folio, brought 32. The opening lines of ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ “ Still shall I hear 
hoarse Fitzgerald baw],” written in pencil and cor- 
rected afterwards in ink, &c., sold for 52 * The 
Curse of Minerva’ and the ‘Maid of Athens’ were 
bought for Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street,—whose 
collection of Byron MSS. is not to be matched. 

The comet about which we have all been talking 
so much has, it seems, come at last. The wheels of 
his chariot of fire have been seen by Dr. Petersen of 
Altona, on the verge of our system—driving appro- 
priately to the sign of “The Charioteer”; and Mr. 
Taylor of Liverpool has had an interview with the 
illustrious stranger. The nature of his credentials 
on the present occasion has not yet transpired; but 
Mr. Taylor reports that he may be seen any evening 
after dark, at a respectful distance, and weather per- 
mitting, in the north-east below the north pole, not 
far from the stars Castor and Pollux, standing towards 
the star Procyon. The astrologers will, no doubt, 
have some explanation to give us of all this by-and- 
bye—and will render a full and true report of his 
despatches. The fiery cyphers are for the reading of 
the adepts alone. Meantime, as it is 292 years since 
he last visited our system, he will see great changes 
on the earth. He does not, however, intend, it ap- 
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pears, to take up a near point of view for his observa- 
tions. “The earth and the comet,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“ are now gradually approaching each other, but will 
not come so near each other as in the year 1264; for 
the perihelion has this time prescribed the autumnal 
equinox by a week less than in the year 1264, when 
its display was so terrific—‘ great, bright, and spread- 
ing a long, broad tail,’ as described in the annals of 
Colmar. Their nearest approach this time will not 
be less than 30,000,000 of miles. In the year 1556 
the distance of the comet from the earth was less 
than 7,000,000 of miles, the comet being then in its 
ascending node, whereas it is now about to pass 
through its descending node, as it did in the year 
1264.” 

The Indian papers notice the discovery in the 
Deccan of a bed of lithographic limestone tifteem or 
twenty miles broad and of great length, which is con- 
sidered likely to furnish a valuable means of facili- 
tating the instruction of the natives _—“ With but one 
variety of character,” it is remarked in the Bombay 
Times, “and that peculiarly suited for printing pur- 
poses, provided plentifully everywhere with admirable 
penmen ready to give their services for the most mo- 
derate remuneration, and artificers perfectly compe- 
tent to manufacture or make use of the printing 
press, the natives might, by means of this stone, 
speedily provide for themselves books in their own 
tongue at a price which, considering the smallness of 
their impressions, would make our cheap English 
editions appear extravagant.” 


The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
in Paris has held its annual meeting, succeeding that 
of the French Academy. M. Lenormant read a 
paper on the Antiquities of France,—M. Walckenaer, 
the perpetual secretary, a historical notice of M. 
Colbrock, one of the foreign associates,—and M. 
Ampére a paper on Egyptian antiquities. 

The Prince de Joinville, who is said to enjoy in 
his own country the largest remaining portion of 
such popularity as Frenchmen can yet be persuaded 
to bestow on a family of Bourbon princes, has not, 
our readers know, been very popular amongst our- 
selves. This want of favourable acceptance he owes 
partly to a braggart habit with which the educated 
Englishman of the present day fails to sympathize, 
—and partly to certain intentions which he promul- 
gated in relation to ourselves not well calculated to 
win our affections or attract our homage. But the 
fire of revolutions has tried a nature which is full of 
generous qualities,—and the Prince has taken now a 
more direct road to the English heart. He who 
amused himself theoretically by speculations on the 
modes of destroying British life, stands practically 
at the bar of British opinion as the humane, active 
and gallant saviour, in conjunction with brave spirits 
like his own, of the lives of multitudes of our fellow- 
countrymen. Such men, all the world over, are 
enemies only by the accidents of false and conven- 
tional positions which it is for the wisdom of these 
advanced ages of time to re-adjust; and the thrill 
with which everywhere the record of the generous 
and manly bearing of this unfortunate Prince has 
been read, proves how much more warmly the heart 
responds to high deeds than it does to hostile appeals. 
It is the very misfortunes of his family (waiving all 
question of their desert) that give a peculiarly affect- 
ing character to the gratitude which we feel towards 
this young Prince; and which, where he had so many 
coadjutors as gallant as himself in the work of mercy, 
make us desire to say this of him especially—as 
merely just at a time when princes, and above all 
Bourbon princes, are at a discount.—The dreadful 
incident of the burning of the Ocean Monarch, an 
emigrant ship, are known by this time in every home 
in these kingdoms: and a sketch of that unimagin- 
able scene,—said to be an exceedingly graphic one 
—has been made by the young French admiral who 
played in ita part which becomes him better than 
would the crown his race have lost,—and sent to 
Admiral Grenfell with a letter in which the Prince, 
modest in a true cause, speaks only of the part 
played by others. — 

I seek by every means to be useful to the unfortunate 
people you [vow] have rescued. I have made from memory 
a little drawing representing the fearful accident of which 
we were witnesses. Presuming that it gives a tolerable idea 
of that horrible scene, I thought it might be agreeable to 


Madame Grenfell to make a lottery of it for the benefit of 
the sufferers. 





The circumstances have of course given great in- 
terest to this specimen of princely Art; and upwards 
of four hundred subscribers at 5s. at once contended 
in the raffle for its possession, as in many ways a very 
touching record. It has been won by Mrs. Hulton 
of Hulton Park. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZXTNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; andthe INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’s at V PNICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The Cause of the 
FATAL EXPLOSION in ALBANY-STREET explained, and 
illustrated by Experiments, in a LECTURE by Dr. RYAN on 
GAS MAKING, in which the New Patent Gas Apparatus of 
Stephen White, Esq. will be exhibited daily at Half-past Three 
o'clock, and in the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
A LECTURE on the HISTORY, USES. and MANUFACTURE 
of GUTTA PERCHA, by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, daily, at Two 
o'clock, and in the Evenings of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The various Optical Effects. Diver and Diving Bell. Working 
Models of Vessels with ee gua Carpenter's Propeller and Mr. 
Taylor's Flat-Blade Propeller.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price.—The New Catalogue, Is. 





PINE ARTS. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE FREE EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN ART. 

WE are under a pledge to render some account of 
this Exhibition when we and our readers should 
have recovered from the exhaustion consequent upon 
the tour of the other galleries of older date—and 
when this should have become what by its title it 
assumes to be, a gratuitous Exhibition, The reason 
assigned in the catalogue for taking money is at the 
same time a reason for change of name; and we 
would certainly not have given any formal notice of 
the gallery under the false pretence. The Exhibition 
has now been for some time free: —and we can there- 
fore make some comments on it as a Free Art Ex- 
hibition. 

The gallery contains 517 productions—of which 
438 are oil pictures; 66 are drawings in water colours 
or in crayons. There is one large cartoon designed 
for execution in fresco—and there are twelve pieces 
of sculpture. When it is borne in mind that the 
majority of the works are produced by artists with 
whose names we are yet unacquainted and who are 
just breaking ground, the prevalence of mediocrity 
is sufficiently and not discreditably accounted for. 
We may mention, too, a regulation which provides 
that “ every artist who has been admitted as an ex- 
hibitor pays a certain sum per foot as rent for the 
space occupied by his works; and upon such space 
he is free to arrange as he pleases all those works 
which have been admitted for exhibition by the 
Committee of Management.”—Now, when the vast 
space to be covered is recollected—and the heavy 
rent and expenses which have already acted as a 
temptation to the Institution to be untrue to its name 
— it is quite intelligible why a Committee of Manage- 
ment cannot be expected to be overcritical as to the 
admission of works that are to pay a certain sum per 
foot as rent for the space occupied—particularly if 
they should happen to be large ones. 

With such arguments to forbearance, we will con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out the works really 
worthy of attention, or embodying excellence moral 
or technical—designating occasionally where great 
pretension has endeavoured to prop itself on inca- 
pacity. An instance of the latter kind we must 
notice in Mr. T. H. Campbell’s Judgment of Paris 
(7). It is at the least no evidence of any judgment 
of his own. The author of such a work could hope 
to have it exhibited-only where he paid so much a 
foot—The Bath (299), by the same, is as a study 
much better. 

Diogenes (2) by Mr. G. G. Bullock, in search of 
an honest man, is not likely to find him in the person 
of an individual who can profess to admire such a 
picture. Mr. H. K. Browne’s study of Little Paul (1) 
bespeaks our forbearance (and needs it), as the work 
of one who has doneso much better on his own ground, 
with the etching needle, in the illustrations to Mr. 
Dickens's works, and is honourably known to the 
world as “ Phiz.’’ Our advice to him would be either 
to avoid the exhibition of productions like this—or 
to proceed in a systematic manner by study from old 
pictures and from nature ere he ventures again in 
this form before the public. 

A name nearly new to us is that of Mr, C, Dukes; 





but we remember to have spoken of a picture of.” 
‘Country Courtship,’ at the Royal ye: % He 
is here in another picture of much merit the ab. 
ject furnished by an old ballad of Allan Ramsay’ 
There is a great deal of beauty in Mr. Dukes? y ys 
of the well-known Scene from the Gentle Shepherd 
(82). The poses are excellent, the expression j 
good, and the tone is subdued and in character with 
the scene. Abstraction (86) and The Cottage Door 
(87), taken in conjunction with this larger work, 9 
promise of improving excellence. ee 

Mr. M‘Tan is a contributor of five works, One; 
Highland Girls grinding Corn (14)—a custom which, 
the painter tells us, “still prevalent in the Highland 
represents another proof of the eastern origin of the 
Celtic nations. The practice is common at this dg 
in Egypt, Syria, and the East Indies.” This ba 
attractive composition made out of slight materials, 
Highland Cearnich defending a Pass (90) we haye 
seen before. A Highland Funeral (116) has fy. 
nished Mr. M‘Ian with one of those native subjects 
in which he excels because he feels them strongly, 
He identifies himself with the national customs. 
which he designs often with disregard to exactitude 
of form, and always with disregard to the approved 
fashions and conventions of the studio. The fresh. 
ness and novelty of his ideas are the results of g 
mind strongly impressed with his themes. That 
passion and feeling are often carried by him to the 
confines of melo-drama may be excused by the 
stirring scenes and wild enthusiasm of character 
which he selects to pourtray. In artistic knowledge 
and habits of practice he seems deficient. What his 
works have in novelty of arrangement they lose in 
execution, in technicalities which would enable him 
to tell his story in a more agreeable or a more grace. 
ful manner. An example of this is a Highland 
Funeral. The catalogue informs us that “it fre. 
quently happens, that before the deceased can be 
laid amongst the remains of his or her ancestors in 
the clan burying-ground, the bearers have to crow 
mountains, peat mosses, and glens, row across miles 
of lochs, and wade through deep rivers. At every 
place where the party rests, a cairn is built of the 
loose stones; then on they proceed, the piper walk- 
ing at the head of the body, playing the well-known 
air ‘Cha tille mi tuille’ (‘I will return no more.’)” 
The present picture was painted from nature, in the 
Braes of Lochabar —the party fording the river 
Spean. The painter has elicited out of a solemn 
and mournful subject a novel and striking com- 
position, full of fitting incident and detail; but the 
picture is wanting in those qualities of texture and 
treatment which would have heightened the moum- 
fulness and solemnity. It has too much colour; and 
the background is too verdant and too much made 
out for the distance presumed. To our taste, a more 
lurid sky streaked by gleams of departing day—or 
the flicker of torchlight reducing the strong colour 
of the tartans and accessories—would have been 
more in unison with the ceremony, and have given 
a more poetical rendering of it. The Highland 
Whisky Still (117), painted from nature on the 
side of Ben Nevis, less stirring and important m 
subject, has a larger amount of executive skill, than 
is usual with Mr. M‘Ian. The landscape portions 
testify to the artist’s studies from Nature. The 
Birthplace of a Highland Soldier (123) is a highly 
effective and truthful interior. 

The two pictures by Mrs. M‘Ian will add to the 
credit which she has already gained. The Lesson in 
Archery (20) is good: but much more important 8 
a scene from Mr. C. Dickens's ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ 
Little Nelly taking the little sick Scholar by the 
hand. There is much sentiment in this picture. 

Mr. J. G. Middleton has not done himself justice 
in his scene from Scott’s novel of ‘ Woodstock’ 
The Family of Sir Henry Lee waiting the Return of 
Charles the Second at the Restoration (89). Nor 
does the portrait of Viscount Nevill (88) fairly 1 
present his capabilities as a portrait painter. 

By Mrs. Robertson we regret to see such poor 
productions as Moses (149) and the Virgin Mary 
(326). With the strong recollection which 
former provokes of a Virgin and Child in a com 
position by Raphael, the artist has been singularly 
unfortunate in not carrying the comparison further. 
Both these pictures—or sketches, as it would be 
more just to call them, seeing that both are slight 
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~~. ory inferior taste, and make us regret that 
, he ie should have departed from the ground 
of miniature in which she so much excels. - 

The Interior of the House of Lords (171), by 
Mr. A. Blaikely, occupies so prominent a position as 
to challenge inspection—and its consequences. We 
must regret that the painter of some able things 
should have made such a mistake, and exhibited his 
incapacity on ground that has been so ably trodden 

sir George Hayter and others. 

The Messrs. Barraud are here in great force :—the 
prothers conjointly exhibiting no less than twelve 

tures. Mr. W. Barraud has four by his own 
hand, and Mr. H. Barraud two. Among the best 
of the joint productions may be named The Straw 
Yard (278), in which the white and chesnut horses 
ue as well painted as the pony in The Highland 
Party (279). We should take exception to indiffer- 
ent management in the Portrait of Frederick Ville- 
vis, Esq., with his Hounds (280). The four figures 
in red coats—almost equidistant from each other, 
and in equal strengths of unmitigated red—are dis- 
tressing to the eye. The most ambitious of the joint 
labours of these brothers is 4 Royalist Family taken 
Prisoners by the Puritans (281), thus described, from 
a manuscript tale of the Great Rebellion :—“ On 
recovering his senses, Talbot beheld Clara kneeling 
before him, anxiously awaiting the return of con- 
siousness. He tried to sip the water which she held 
to his lips in the helmet of one of the troopers, who, 
Jess steeled to humanity than the rest, supported the 
wounded man, on whose ear the denunciations of 
the preacher fell unheeded; whilst the venerable Sir 
Piercy raised his hands in prayer as far as the cords 
which bound him to the boy would allow.” This 
reads better in the letter-press than in the picture. 
As acomposition it is picturesquely grouped—but 
the details are not carriec out. Companions in Arms 
(282)—half-figures, representing an armed cavalier 
giving corn to his horse—is powerfully painted. 
Carting Deer in Windsor Forest (283) is hard and 
commonplace. The Court Yard (286) — where 
avaliers and their horses are waiting outside the 
ettrance to a mansion—is a good specimen of pic- 
ture-making from such materials as domestic Gothic 
architecture with the above-named accessories can 
mpply. The Lord Bishop of Jamaica (170), by 
Mr. H. Barraud, is no very pleasing specimen of 
portraiture. The Theory of Gravitation suggested 
ly the Fall of an Apple (210) is from the same 
hand, and a better example of its art. Of the 
same class by Mr. Buss, but of infinitely less 
secess, are Hogarth at School (234)—The Mar- 
quis of Worcester, while a Prisoner in the Tower, 
inventing the Steam Engine, 1633, (251)—and 
Watt's First Experiment on Steam (291). These 
ueall of a class of subject that dignifies the painter’s 
pusuit by contributing to promulgate the history 
of science in the most popular and pleasing form. 
To the task, however, the very best talents are ne- 
cesary. The painter must have a mind to feel 
forcibly the importance of his moral—must invest 
the subjects with all that is necessary for their full 
developement—and must possess a hand skilful to re- 
cord with clearness and with force. Neither in these 
wor in Mob Tyranny (232)—representing an incident 
vhich happened to the renowned James Hargreaves 
vhen, having invented the spinning-jenny, which 
aabled him and his family to undertake a much 
geater quantity of work than before, the jealous 
mob assembled, broke into his house, smashed his 
machine, and drove him from his home—has Mr. 
Bus shown himself equal to what he has proposed. 
Independently of inaccuracies in form and of inferior 
ut, he has in the minute searching after detail 
missed the moral dignity of his subjects. They re- 
qure the treatment of the philosopher or historian, 

takes just the amount of particulars necessary 

‘the developement of his story—emphasizes those 

give it point—and leavesall else to be supplied 
by the looker-on. More in Mr. Buss’s own style 
B the Scene from The Merry Wives of Windsor 
vhere Master Slender, assisted by Justice Shallow, 
wakes love to Anne Page (225). The quantity of 
jue approximating to caricature of which the 
is susceptible is more suited to the painter's 


Several studies by Mr. George Catlin are here. 
Aportrait of The Little Wolf,a celebrated Warrior 





of the Ioway Indians (193), one of the party who 
visited London in 1846—An Indian Council (397, 
398, and 399) are proofs of this artist's power to 
convey, though in a rude and primitive style, native 
character in all its ferocity. His skil! in the study 
of animal form speaks in 4 Bison dying (206). All 
these things attest the painter's close observation and 
sincerity of purpose—and withal an originality to be 
remarked rather than imitated. 

Mr. T. F. Dicksee’s Sunday Morning (202), a vil- 
lage maiden dressed out going to church, is more 
trite than attractive: surpassed by a very clever 
study of 4 Jester (432), which is full of fun. 

One of the very few works of high excellence of 
which the collection can boast is Mr. F. M. Brown’s 

‘irst Translation of the Bible into English (216)— 


obviously designed with an intention to its possible | 
There is so much merit in the | 


execution in fresco. 
whole composition as to excuse in some degree a very 
badly contrived situation in which the painter has 
supposed Wicliff reading his translation of the New 
Testament to his protector, John of Gaunt, in the 
presence of Chaucer and Gower, his retainers. The 
merits of the picture, however, are more in the man- 
ner than in the matter—the painter’s views, as before 
said, having been directed toa peculiar mode of exe- 
cution. His judgment has been shown in having 
arranged much that can be done in a material where 
effect is to be attained rather by opposition of local 
colour than by strong contrasts of light and shade or 
the delicate gradations of half-tint. To hisintention, 
realized in figures of half the natural size, we can 
well predict success; presuming that the artist, on 
revision of his work, will be induced to make some 
abatement of punctilious accuracy in the costumes— 
unfitted to the severity of historical treatment—in 
certain particulars which are the accidents of a by- 
gone time, and when so much insisted on subject their 
author to the imputation of pedantry. 

Mr. Edward Corbould exhibits three compositions, 
each previously seen in the simpler character of the 
cartoon, and here re-appearing in a coloured version. 
Having noticed them on their former appearance, 
we shall only add here that The Champion of England 
against all Comers (218) is, to our taste, most im- 
proved by its translation into colours—and yet more 
by its reduced scale. William Eynesham (the Yorkist 
Minstrel) publishing the News of the Defeat of the 
Lancastrians at the Battle of Towton-Field (203) and 
The Welcome of the Boy-King, Henry the Sixth, into 
London after his Coronation at Paris (204) are two of 
Mr. Corbould’s skilful costume combinations; ren- 
dered more complex by the thousand tints which he 
has so profusely strewn over his canvas—but want- 
ing in the sober dignity of historic art. 

The despair of Othello has met with very power- 
ful exemplification at the hands of Mr. A. Christie 
(259). The figure is well-intended — natural in 
action—and much assisted by the dull tone of the 
colour and the depths of shadow in which it stands. 
To the head alone we should take exception, as 
being unnecessarily extravagant in expression and 
without any of the Moorish character. ‘The episodes 
expressed in the partially seen hand of Desdemona, 
the expiring lamp, &c. tend to concentrate the in- 
terest and enrich one of the most original and impres- 
sive treatments seen for some time. An illustration 
of a Scottish ballad (248) is more vehement in action 
than the circumstances narrated in the stanzas 
quoted justify. Taken with the former, however, it 
helps to demonstrate the originality and pathos of 
Mr. Christie. 

Mr. W. B. Johnstone’s Bianca Capella (262), 
Phedrea and Cymochles (263), and a Woman of 
Pompeii (264) testify to their author's studies from 
Venetian art. It is only the presence of some 
passages of colour, however, that induces our notice 
of them. 

Peter the Hermit preaching the Crusades (309), by 
Mr. D. Scott, has ambitious and picturesque grouping 
and is florid in colour; but wants the enthusiastic 
air which the principal figure should not only possess 
himself, but impart to his auditory. There is too 
much calm here—and the contours are too sketchy 
and undefined. 

Ruth and Naomi (350), by William Philip Salter, 
shows attentive readings of Italian masters; and there 
is the probability of nature in the composition, though 
the details are but little carried out. 


| Of Mr. Marshall Claxton’s contributions, we like 

best his study of an academic figure, The First Death 
(381)—where Cain is seen flying from the crime 
which he has committed. The Sepulchre (385), a 
dead Christ, we have seen before. The Bacchante 
(383) does not justly represent the artist's talent. 

The two compositions from Milton (386 and 387) 
have more of pretension than of realization. The 
Tangled Skein, a knotty Question (389) is one of those 
epigrammatic titles given to a subject of domestic 
lite which are too much the fashion of the day. 
Meditation (390) and a portrait, life-size, of The Late 
Sir Astley Cooper (388) we add, to prove the diffuse- 
ness of Mr. Claxton’s practice—a fact which they 
must regret who know what the painter could do 
| were he settle himself down in sober and methodical 
mood to one department of his art. 
| Mr. Robert Scott Lauder re-exhibits Dick Tinto 
| showing Peter Pattison his Sketch of the Bride of 
Lammermuir (402)—The Tomb of Shakspeare (400), 
which Walter Scott is comtemplating,—a deep-toned 
portrait of an exiled Pole, Julian Ursin Niemcewicz 
(403)—A Moss Trooper Wounded (405)—and A 
Portrait (406). In addition, he has The Evening 
Star (401), a work of more sentiment, presenting a 
mother and child—and Amine on the Raft (404), from 
‘The Phantom Ship.’ This is one of the painter's 
most poetical effects,-produced with few and simple 
materials, 

Olivia, by Mr. Bell Smith, (411) is a species of 
| combination of the pictorial views of Mr. Frank 
Stone and Mr. Brooke. A Girl at the Stream (412) 
| presents as a pastoral a great contrast to the former. 
| Beatrice listening (421), by Mr. G. Wells, has merit, 
| though limited in degree; and his Serenade (425) 
| isa clever group, however confessedly commonplace. 
| Mr.J.E. Lauder’s Toilet (435) should be an early 
| work, judging from the timid and careful look of its 
|manipulation. A girl seated in a landscape, The 

Ballad (436), is a clever study. Miranda (437) — 
| where she witnesses the meeting and reconciliation 
| of Alonzo with Ferdinand—is no very extraordina 

manifestation of those powers of which Mr. J. E. 

Lauder gave proof in his very able productions in 
| oil at the last Exhibition at Westminster Hall. 
| Of the landscapes—which are almost all of the 
| same class, ordinary nature—supplied by lane scenes, 
| river views, meadows, and occasional studies of parts 
| either in stem or in leaf—the best is undeniably Mr. 
| R. M‘Culloch’s Misty Corries— Haunts of the Red 

Deer (312). It is full of truth—the execution sin- 
| gular but satisfactory—the water somewhat excep- 
tionable. The whole picture is marked by a more 
healthy taste than is observable in any other picture 
here in this department. Mr. Niemann is next in 
merit. His Study (434) convinces us that he has 
the taste to appreciate Claude and Turner. The 
Study from Nature (409), though clever, wants air. 
The two views, On the Thames near Maidenhead (429) 
and On the Thames near Marlow (430), are clever 
transcripts. Norwich (13) has an artificial look. 
The central mass of cloud is too purply—a cause of 
heaviness. A Composition (382) is better. Sunset (427) 
has too yellow a sky—and is too woolly and indefinite 
in handling. 

Among Mr. Williams’snumerous pictures we should 
single out his Distant View of Florence from Fiesole 
(213), and The Fish-Market in the Jews’ Quarter, 
Rome (364). They are two of the most brilliant and 
faithful transcripts here. The artist has succeeded in 
giving the very look of climate. The Diligence- 
Yard at Rouen— Preparing to Start (365) is no less 
truthful. 

Here are, again, several of Mr. J. D. Wingfield's 
combinations of landscape and figures. 4 View 
near Queen Mary’s Bower, Hampton Court (70)— 
Henri Quatre a Fontainebleau (76)—Scene near the 
Diana, Bushy Park (74)—Garden Scene, Hardwick 
Hall (208)—and The Palace Garden, time of Queen 
Anne (231) are proofs of the painter's taste in such 
combinations. 

Mr. S. R. Percy is the author of nine landscapes; 
his object—fidelity—being realized more or less in 
all. Their sameness of character renders particular- 
ization difficult; but they are of great ability. Mr. 
T. S. Robins, better known by his drawings in water 
colours, contributes four marine views to these walls; 
possessing much merit, but not marked by that supe- 
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riority—in the water especially—which distinguishes 
his drawings. 

By Mr. Alfred Corbould there are seven produc- 
tions of animals; all exhibiting more independence 
of view than we have lately been used to see applied 
to such matters. The Cow and Calf (79) is to be 
especially remarked. 

If Mr. George Cattermole be not here in works by 
his own hand, the Retainers’ Gallery, Knowle (118) 
and Lanercost Abbey (258) prove Mr. J. Rayner’sad- 
miration of them. Miss Nancy Rayner, in An Italian 
Musician (489), E Signore (495), Dancing Italian Boy 
(496), and White Mice (502) shows that she can see 
nature with her own eyes. Among Mr. G. A, Wil- 
liams’s works, 4 Passing Shower—View near Pang- 
bourn 169) is capital for its truth:—as is Returning 
from Evening Prayers (362) for its poetry. Mr. A. 
Williams’s Homestead on the Banks of the Medway 
(260) and Osiers and Homestead on the Banks of the 
Thames (261) are remarkable for their brightness— 
a Scene in Knowle Park, Kent—Autumn, Midday (371) 
is so for its general excellence—and a Woodland River 
Scene (372) for its extreme picturesqueness. By 
Mr. E. Williams, sen., The Gipsies’ Home (289) is 
noticeable for its two effects of moon and fire light. 
Cattle fording a Stream (316) is an excellent moon- 
light effect; and the same artist has a good picture 
ot The Village Forge (374). 

There are pictures of merit hy Messrs. Kidd, Aglio, 
Crome and others; and there is a large cartoon for a 
fresco, intended as a design for the Entrance Hail 
of the Goldsmiths’ Hall (438), by Mr. J. Zephaniah 
Bell. . 

The best examples in the sculpture department, 
by Messrs. Sharpe, Earle and Thrupp, have been seen 
before. 

Among the water-colour drawings—excepting one 
of a Pilgrimage in the Tyrol (462), by Mr. G. R. 
Lewis (who has two or three oil pictures, that have 
all been seen in days of yore) and Edward Corbould’s, 
also seen before, of St. Paul's Departure from the Shores 
of Britain (493),—there is scarcely any of import- 
ance, 





ST, GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL. 

Every one knows that great allowance is to be made 
for the liberality of newspaper description ; whose 
alchemy transmutes many things that are leaden or 
brazen into gold. With some of these periodicals 
every goose is a swan—and every swan that rara avis 
a black one. Accordingly, we viewed with some 
distrust the criticism bestowed on this structure of 
Mr. Pugin’s, in consequence of the ceremony of its 
consecration having marked it out as a theme for the 
miscellaneous press. Yet, notwithstanding this mo- 
derated tone of our expectations, we had a disappoint- 
ment to bear on visiting the edifice for ourselves. 
What further decoration may do for the architecture 
remains to be seen: but at present the impression 
produced on entering is anything but satisfactory; 
certainly does not answer to the ideas raised by the 
description of individual parts and detached objects, 
—such as the marble pulpit, font, and brass lectern, 
These scarcely show themselves in a general view: 
of which the most striking characteristics at present 
are bareness and meanness. Further decoration, 
whatever else it may do, can never overcome the 
constitutional defects of the structure itself. Though 
this may be said to be divided into a nave and 
side aisles, such division of the plan is in fact more 
nominal than real,—since the entire space may 


be seen at once, owing to the slenderness of the pil- | 


lars and the comparatively great width of the arches. 
From this openness results an appearance altogether 
different from the usual closed-in perspective of a 
cathedral nave. The external walls of the structure 
seem to be exceedingly—at any rate disagreeably— 
slim; there being hardly any internal recess or splay 
to the windows,—which however justifiable it may be 
in modern construction, is decidedly at variance with 
the energy of fabrication that, exclusively of mere 
forms, contributes so greatly to the impressiveness 
and picturesqueness of the gothic style. 

If not to be called a novelty, one unusual cireum- 
stance in this church is, that the nave has no cle- 
restory, or upper windows, but is lighted entirely from 
the side windows of the aisles. This, at any rate, is 
a proof that precedent is not so scrupulously regarded 
by Catholic as by our stricter modern Protestant 


architects. The absence of clerestory occasions an 
apparent want of greater space between the tops of 
the side arches and the roof. There is perhaps 
height enough, but it is nearly all occupied by the 
arches themselves. As it seems to us, the openings 
are excessive; the arches being so wide—or in other 
words, the pillars so far apart in proportion to their 
bulk—that there is nothing to bound the view—to 
confine the eye properly to the nave as a distinct 
portion of the plan. On the contrary, nave and 
aisles appear to be mixed up together. The entire 
space being overlooked at once, nothing is left to the 
imagination,—scarcely anything comes at any time 
into view which the spectator had not from his first 
entering the building perceived to be in it. There is 
none of that complexity which contributes so greatly 
to picturesqueness by accidents of perspective in 
our old cathedrals, where fresh combinations present 
themselves to the eve accordingly as the spectator 
shifts his station. What is worse is, that look in what 
direction we will the whole has a strangely confused 
and straggling appearance. There is nothing for the 
eye to repose on,—and no effect of light and shade. 

Mr. Pugin’s forte seems to lie in “ contrasts”; and 
he has here revelled in contrasts more violent than 
artistic, or even ordinarily tasteful. The studied 
homeliness of some parts of his structure and the 
excessive decoration bestowed on athers, without any 
well-managed gradation or transition, produce an 
effect akin to the grotesque. The Quaker and the 
Catholic seem to be rolled up together. 

We had heard the gorgeousness of the chancel 
and two side chapels at that end of the building 
(which, by-the-bye, is not the east but the north) 
spoken of as something quite astonishing; nor can 
the merit—if merit it be—of being astonishing be 
denied them. Those parts are undoubtedly striking 
enough ; but they struck us chiefly as being quite out 
of keeping with all the rest—or else all the rest out 
of keeping with them. The gorgeousness is of that 
undignified kind which we should call foppery and 
flutter. Of mere finery, indeed, there is enough and 
to spare; but of discreet taste little or none. If we 
look merely to the several details as so many speci- 
mens and patterns of ornament, they may be allowed 
to be satisfactory; but the combination is by no 
means so. In designing ornamental detail Mr. Pugin 
is a master,—but he has much to learn in regard to 
its discreet artistic application. He may be a clever 
lexicographer in that branch of Art, and collect useful 
materials for others; but he is no poet,—is incapable, 
it would seem, of working up those detached mate- 
rials of architectural language into new and striking 
combinations of beauty and expression. 

In this chancel and the two adjoining chapels he 
has heaped as much of decoration as could be got into 
them. They are overseasoned with it; and convince 
us, in spite of proverbs, that it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing. We are unpleasantly re- 
minded of the show-room or the broker's shop in 
this ultra-Catholic portion of the edifice. There is, 
we admit, something picturesque in the disposition of 
| the deeply recessed chancel and the two lateral 
| chapels, and in the manner in which they exhibit 
| themselves, in a near view, through the open screen- 
| ings and grilles which inclose them. Several good 

hints and ideas may be obtained from this part of the 
building; and among the circumstances worth noting 
is the happy effect attending the window-like open- 
, ings in the upper part of the walls between the 
| chancel and chapels, admitting into each of those 
recesses a partial glimpse of the splendours in the 
adjoining one. On the whole, however, the display 
here made is of too theatrical a cast—scenic, but 
partaking too much of the scenicality of the stage. 
As to the rood-loft and figures upon it coloured na- 
turally, we will make no comment respecting the 
propriety of introducing what partakes of the cha- 
racter of waxwork. All we will observe is, that 
the figures might counterfeit nature very much 
better than they have been made to do. Perhaps 
their singular proportions—far more singular than 
| agreeable—are intended to counteract that too close 
and, as we have said, waxwork-like approximation to 
nature that takes place when local colour is applied 
to statues, 
Ambitious of reputation as an ecclesiastical deco- 
rator, Mr. Pugin lets it be seen, we repeat, that he 
| values decoration too highly for its own sake. He 
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converts it from an auxiliary into a Principal and 
applies it with such indiscreet profusion that 
effect produced hy it is not in any corres _ 
ratio to the means employed. Architecture is rma 
smothered by it. The parts described and the “4 
of the building do not agree with—scarcely er 
to one another. We are aware, as we haye hinted 
that the body of the structure is not completed—the 
finishing touches of embellishment yet remainin; nd 
be given. When all the windows ‘shall have teen 
filled in with stained glass, the general effect will 
doubtless be greatly improved; but there is one di 
agreeable fault that will still remain,—which jg thet 
the windows themselves are so shallow, so slightly 
recessed within the walls, as to cause an a rance 
of flimsiness of construction. The little doors 
placed together in groups of threes—opening into 
the confessionals, are in our eyes most offensive 
blemishes. There is more of vulgar Gothicizin 
than of medieval taste displayed there,—the tos 
being very ordinary square-headed ones, with a small 
arch filled in with some open-work ornament over 
each. Similar poorness of taste stamps the music 
gallery,—beneath which we enter, and over which 
we see the inner part of the tower and the great 
south window. This last is filled in with stained 
glass; and would, as seen together with the dee 
and vaulted recess in which it is placed, through the 
lofty arch at that end of the nave, produce a very 
striking effect—would, in fact, be the most success. 
ful piece of architectural combination in the edifice 
—were not the ensemble so greatly marred by the 
ugly and vulgar-looking wooden orchestra, than 
which not even modern churchwardenizing, when it 
was in its ascendancy, has produced anything so 
barbarously “ tasty”’ and uncouth, ; 

We have not spoken of the pulpit or the font, 
The former—which is of Caen stone, with small 
columns of polished Purbeck marble, and js oma- 
mented with basso-rilievos in its pannels—is really 
handsome—satisfactory both as to design and execu 
tion. The font is also elaborately sculptured;—and 
when it comes to be surmounted by a carved oak 
canopy, will form an important object. As to the 
framed pictures which are now hung up temporarily, 
we speak only of their effect on the general appear- 
ance of the church; and of whatever worth they 
may be in themselves, they certainly are anything 
but ornamental to the building,—showing but as so 
many dismal patches on its walls. 





Fine-Art Gosstp.—The sale at Stowe drags itself 
along, but as yet very little of general interest has 
passed under the hammer of Mr. Christie or his 


partner. Our contemporaries continue to detail with 
tedious minuteness the price per ounce of every 
tankard or soup tureen, or every three dozen of port 
or two dozen in pints of sack or Canary. The very 
names of the brokers who buy are inserted at length, 
—while the names of the real purchasers by whom the 
brokers have been employed are altogether omitted. 
The chief purchasers seem to have been the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, the Marquis of Hertford, Lord 
Hastings, Lord Ward, and Mr. Peto, the eminent 
contractor and Member for Norwich. The gentry 
and farmers of the county have bought the massive 
Testimonial Centre Piece, weighing 2,206 ounces, to 
re-present to the Duke;—but the Heraldic Lantem, 
with the Temple, Chandos, and Nugent quarterings, 
has gone to decorate the Calverley Hotel at Tun 
bridge Wells! What a lesson does this read. “In 
the worst inn’s worst room” the George and Garter was 
seen to dangle over the death-bed of anotherspendthrift 
Duke of Buckingham—and now tke heraldic lantem 
of the present Duke of the same name has gone to 
the “besi inn’s best hall” with all its glories sanc- 
tioned by Garter and Clarencieux.—The sale of the 
pictures commences on Tuesday next, and will be 
continued over the three following days. Two by 
Fuseli, from the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream, 
form the attractions of the first day. Wednesday’ 
sale is made up of Knellers and copies after Knellet, 
Vanderbank, and the bad painter of George IT.’s reign 
catalogued by Walpole; with one great feature, tho 
exquisitely delicate miniature of Charles II. by Samuel 
Cooper,—sent by the King in 1651 to Henry, Lord 
Beauchamp. It is contained in an enamel case s¢ 
with rose diamonds, and suspended on an oak tree of 
bronze, *“QOd’s fish!” to use the King’s own favourite 
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expression, but Charles is here very good looking 
and very unlike what Riley in after life is said to 
jae made him. On the Thursday will be sold the 
Chandos portrait of Shakspeare, of which we have 
already given some account differing materially from 

statement in the catalogue; and on the same 
day will be sold an extremely characteristic portrait 
of Pope by Richardson,—given by the poet to Mrs, 
Knight, the mother of Lord Nugent (afterwards 
Earl of Clare), who was said not to have written 
his own ode, There are other works of real merit 


included in the same day’s sale: —one or two 
Lelys—or rather after Lely—of Sir Richard Tem- 

“of the handsome Earl of Chesterfield and his 
Countess, both celebrated by De Grammont, of 
Catherine of Braganza (an oval) in a black and 
whitedress, with whole-lengths (contemporary copies) 
of La Belle Stuart and Nell Gwynne. 


To these 
we must add a specimen of Hudson (Sir Joshua's 
master), a profile of Hester Grenville, Countess of 
Chatham, and the characteristic three-quarter portrait 
by Hoare of the great Earl of Chatham, in a brown 
dress, seated. But the treasures of the day are the 
five Sir Joshuas:—1. A family group of the Temple 
family, consisting of four figures, a black assisting in 
holding up the boy, the Marchioness elegant, and 
the picture warm in colour; 2. A whole-length of 
the Marquis of Granby (chiefly a copy, perhaps by 
Northcote, but good); 3. A whole-length of the 
Marchioness of Buckingham; 4. A half-length of 
Richard Temple, Earl Grenville, in the robes of the 
Garter; and, 5. the companion picture—very fine, 
head a little faded—of the minister, George Grenville. 
The sale of the day will conclude with Stanfield’s 
large picture of the ‘ Wreckers off Calais.’ The 
glories of the Friday’s sale are the Rembrandts, 
eight in number; the two principal pictures being— 
‘A Burgomaster in a Black Dress, seated,’ from the 
Orleans collection, and ‘The Unmerciful Servant 
brought before his Lord,’ known to many by Earlom’s 
engraving. The rooms at Stowe are so ill-lighted 
that it is quite impossible to pronounce on the pre- 
sent condition of even known pictures ; and it is our 
custom generally, as our readers will remember, to 
abstain from giving any particular criticism upon 
pictures to be sold until after the day of sale. 

This is the last day on which the public will be 
admitted to view the Vernon pictures at the donor's 
house in Pall Mall. 

Mr. Pennethorne, the architect directed by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery to examine into the 
fitness of the lower rooms in their building in Trafal- 
gar Square for the reception of the Vernon collec- 
tion, and who has made, as we mentioned a fort- 
night since, an unfavourable report, has, it is said, 
proposed to the Trustees to erect a temporary build- 
ing on such a scale as will endure for 10 or 12 years 
—and to apply to Parliament for an annual grant of 
15,0002. or 20,0002. to accumulate during that time, 
for the erection of a new National Gallery. The 
site which he recommends is Cleveland Row,—which 
on the falling in of certain leases about the year 
1860 will become the property of the Crown. 

We find, however, a statement in the 4rt-Journal 
that Mr. Barry has submitted to the proper authorities 
adesign for the enlargement of the present National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. Though “the entire 
front will be altered and the building elevated one 
sory,” we are told that “the cost of execution is not 
0 exceed 50,0002,"—a moderate sum, certainly, 
considering the extent of the facade, the greatly in- 
creased height which is to be given to the whole, and 
the architect's passion for profuse and minute deco- 
nition. However, we hope there is no mistake as to 
stimate, whatever other there may be; and we think 
that one there must be, as to an additional story 

ing raised upon the present structure, since all the 
existing exhibition rooms are lighted exclusively from 
above, That it would be possible to open windows 
im the walls of what would then become the lower 
eshibition rooms is not denied, but hardly could they 
mn that way be sufficiently well lighted for their pur- 
pose. Several would be lighted only from their nar- 
tower sides or ends, both very awkwardly and very 
mperfectly; and the windows must be made of such 
Se as greatly to reduce the surface of wall available 

ging pictures, Any alteration of that kind 
be the reverse of improvement, and would be 
decidedly unsatisfactory in every respect, It 





is true there would be a well-lighted floor above; but 
that would scarcely make sufficient amends for the 
present rooms being spoilt,—while the having to 
ascend to those upper rooms would be an inconve- 
nience. The idea of an additional story can, there- 
fore, we conceive, hardly be entertained for the whole 
building, but merely for its central portion, occupied 
by the hall. This extends about a hundred feet in 
length; and, as it is not lighted from above, it is there 
practicable enough to obtain a single large upper 
room, or two separate ones of the same length but 
half the width. How much of Mr. Wilkins’s work 
Mr. Barry proposes to leave we pretend not to guess. 
Were he to treat that artist as he has treated Sir J. 
Soane at the Treasury Buildings, nothing of the 
original fagade of the National Gallery would be 
left, save, perhaps, that there would be the same 
columns as before. Are we to lose the present por- 
tico as well as the dome? The disappearance of the 
latter would be an improvement, but not so that of 
the former,—which, in our opinion, ought to be pre- 
served, if not exactly as it now exists. We have 
seen, as we have said on a former occasion, a design 
for a rifacciamento of the fagade of the National 
Gallery, in which that feature is not only preserved 
but augmented, and made the focus of a grandiose 
composition. Yet that design, which was sent in for 
the last Exhibition at the Royal Academy, was, our 
readers know, rejected, while mere architectural trash 
was admitted. Mr. Barry is probably ignorant of 
this design. Whether it be intended that the whole 
of the building thus enlarged shall be given up to 
the purposes of a National Gallery, or that a portion 
of it shall still be retained for the accommodation of 
the Royal Academy, our contemporary does not say. 
What seems most of all certain, if the announce- 
ment be true, is that no one but Mr. Barry is to have 
the opportunity of exercising ingenuity and contri- 
vance for the improvement of the National Gallery. 
Yet surely competition would not be amiss in a 
matter of so much importance. 

The Committee of Management of the Govern- 
ment School of Design have made the following 
arrangement of the staff of instructors for re-opening 
the School on the 2nd of October. Class of Orna- 
mental Design—Head Master, Mr. Herbert; Master, 
Mr. Burchett. Class of Colour, including Flower 
Painting—Head Master, Mr. Redgrave ; Master, 
Mr. Denby. Class of Form, including Modelling— 
Head Master, Mr. Townsend; Masters,—Geometrical 
and Architectural Drawing, Perspective, Shading, 
&c., Mr. Richardson and Mr. Burchett,—freehand 
Outline Drawing, Mr. Herman and Mr. W. Deverell. 
The Committee have engaged a suite of spacious 
apartments opposite Somerset House for the Female 
School, and the rooms which it has hitherto occupied 
in Somerset House are appropriated to the Ele- 
mentary Class of the Male School :—an arrange- 
ment that secures the advantage of carrying on 
separately the instruction of this numerous class, 
and provides in the upper rooms more adequate 
space for the advanced students. 

The rumour that the London Colosseum was 
about to be removed turned out, as we apprehend, 
to be a false alarm:—but another Art-property in 
the same neighbourhood has just been brought to 
the hammer. The property consisting of the build- 
ings of the Diorama, which were stated to have cost 
upwards of 10,000/.—the costly machinery—the 
two pictures by M. Diosse now exhibiting, ‘ The 
Interior of St. Mark’s Church, Venice,’ and ‘ Mount 
/Etna,’—the thirteen large pictures which have been 
exhibited in former years—and the building ground 
in the rear of the premises, were put up at the sum 
of 3,500/, and finally knocked down at 6,750/. 

Our readers may remember that not long since 
[ante, p. 776], we published a letter from an Augs- 
burg correspondent giving an account of a work on 
Art published by M. Hundertpfund, in which the 
theory of colour is developed. Our correspondent is 
mistaken, as is M. Hundertpfund himself, in his 
estimate of the amount of novelty contained in this 
theory; but the book having just now a great vogue, 
as we are informed, amongst German artists, and 
the method of illustration being logical and ingenious, 
we allowed our correspondent to describe the work 
and give his own opinion of its views. Another 
correspondent has now called our attention to a 





similar theory of colour published by Moses Harris 


| 








and dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds about, he 


believes, the year 1796. As he describes it, the 
theories are certainly identical: but, as we have said, 
the Germans are wrong only if they believe the 
principles involved to be new. What merit there is 
in M. Hundertpfund’s book is due to his peculiar 
mode of applying the theory to practical Art. The 
analysis of colour into the primitive red, blue, and 
yellow, and the immediate applications of this know- 
ledge, have been so long generally known that no 
specific authority is requisite to prove their want of 
originality. 

The public have, it seems, been altogether mis- 
taken on a subject on which we fear we have our- 
selves contributed to mislead them. The national 
debt to Mr. Vernon is paid—and we who have taken 
a sort of professional interest in its liquidation have 
nothing to do but give a discharge on his behalf. 
Our own notion of settlement was, we confess, but 
a vulgar one compared with the transcendental mode 
which has been discovered of clearing off the account. 
Seeing that stars and statues and titles had been 
commonly held as approved currency in matters of 
account between the nation and its creditors, we had 
ventured to hint at such things—and we are afraid 
that Sir Robert Inglis had some idea of the matter 
as unrefined as our own. It is, of course, the more 
gratifying to us to know that Mr. Vernon has been 
paid with the thanks of the Commissioners of the Fine 
Arts. Some nights since, Sir R. Inglis, in the House 
of Commons, urged that it was “ not right to let such 
an act of munificence pass by without taking some 
more formal notice of it than Parliament had yet 
thought proper to do. Although there had been 
gifts of a similar nature to that of Mr. Vernon pre- 
sented to the nation, it must be observed they were 
legacies bequeathed after the decease of the indi- 
viduals making them, whereas Mr. Vernon had 
made this splendid donation during his lifetime. If 
only for the purpose of encouraging others, such 
a gift ought not to be suffered to pass unnoticed by 
the Government or the Jegislature—Lord Morpeth 
said that as far as the members of the Committee of 
Fine Arts were concerned, the sentiments inspired in 
their minds by Mr. Vernon’s splendid generosity 
and munificence had been fully expressed both 
publicly and privately.._We suspect that if he 
were canvassed Lord Morpeth would be disposed to 
give consistency to a reward of this volatile nature by 
something as weighty as a baronetcy ; but Govern- 
ment will probably endorse the voucher and cancel 
the account—ready to open another, on behalf of the 
nation, with any of the Queen's lieges on similar 
terms. 

From Scotland, we may report that at Paisley the 
gentlemen of the town have been inaugurating in 
their Public Coffee Room, as it is called, a bust of 
Prof. Wilson, the work of his and their fellow-towns- 
man Mr. James Fillans. 

We see it stated, too, that the late Mr. Chisholm, 
who died at Rothsay last year, has left a family 
of children in circumstances so distressed that it 
is proposed to dispose of his posthumous works— 
consisting of paintings, drawings, and engravings, to 
the number of ninety—by a subscription of three 
hundred shares at a guinea each. 

The hammer “ truculentus” of Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson has now definitively scattered abroad all 
the fine and rare coins and medals which, from 
upwards of a century ago, had formed the universally 
renowned cabinet of the noble Pembroke family. 
This extensive auction —which may certainly be 
called the numismatic sale of the season—excited to 
the last the greatest interest; and we at its close 
briefly mention a few of the lots (of the second and 
last portion of the sale) that were subjects of the 
most active and instructive competition. The whole 
collection has produced nearly 6,000/.; and we are 
not sure that it would not have sold for a much 
larger amount had the state of the Continent been less 
unsettled, and had the publication of the Catalogue 
taken place earlier—as is desirable and usual for 
important and rare collections of coins. As it is, 
however, this Pembroke Catalogue is already scarce; 
and in compliance with the suggestion of some 
virtuosi, it is now in course of being reprinted by 
Messrs. Burgon & Curt (in 4to. and folio) with the 
addition of indexes, prices, and a preface, but without 
the names of the purchasers, As a book of reference it 
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will probably become as great a desideratum as the 
very rare Catalogue of the famed Thomas Coins (sale 
1844), made by the same parties. We must not 
omit to mention that a finer series of Roman Con- 
sular and Imperial Gold Coins has perhaps never 
before been formed than in this collection; and, 
comparatively speaking, this class—owing also, no 
doubt, to its general rarity—sold higher than any 
others. As works of Art alone, and independently 
of their historical and intrinsic value, some of these 
aurei have no parallels. To return to the lots last 
sold. The very fine, and earliest gold coin of Lydia, 
described accurately by Borrell in the ‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle’ (Vol. II., p. 216), produced 302. 10s. 
These coins, generally found on the site of the ancient 
city of Sardes, exist in considerable numbers—and 
are easily procurable in gold at about 12/., and in 
silver for very much less. Some archeologists suppose 
them to have been struck by order of the rich King 
Creesus in the above capital of his dominions (see 
Arundelian marbles, &c., — LIV. LXIV. Olym- 
piades — 562-523 Bc.) The Greek medallion of 
Philip the Elder, with Noah’s Ark, which Sestini 
and other learned numismatists fully believed to be 
genuine (1796, pl. X., 6), was pronounced a cast and 
false. It sold, in consequence, very cheap. The 
series of the Syrian princes formed a beautiful and 
interesting suite. Its chief gem was the almost 
unique tetradrachm of Tryphon, one of the fine and 
rarest specimens of ancient metallic art. It brought 
130/.—a proper price. Very probably this singular 
silver coin will be soon added to our choice collection 
in the British Museum. The name of its real pur- 
chaser was suppressed; a plan studiously followed 
throughout the second portion of this sale by some 
of our official employés,—who had, it seemed, un- 
limited commissions. Mr. Curt bought—not mutato 
nomine—for England as well as for the Continent. 
The silver coin of Pharnaces and those of the great 
Mithridates were false. There were but few Bithy- 
nian coins in silver; the fine and rare Prusias IL., 
with the head winged, and Nicomedes III. were 
purchased (for the British Museum it was stated) 
at 7/. 15s. and 61. The former was cheap. The 
beautiful and rare Cyreniacan coins in gold sold very 
well,—heing above all suspicion as to their perfect 
genuineness (2/. to 161.) ‘The Duke de Luynes, the 
greatest private collector in the world, has published, 
amongst other works, a very learned one on the above 
coins (2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1846), illustrated with 
beautifully executed plates. The half shekel of 
Simeon the High Priest (B.c. 134-139), in lot 1265, 
was in fair preservation and sold for only 3/. 14s. 
There are numerous spurious pieces in silver and of 
base metal of various sizes of this class,—in general 
easily recognizable as false imitations. The small 
but singular series of coins of kings of Edessa were 
bought by Dr. James Bird for a small sum (lots 
1268, 9,) 81. A fine Darie in gold—these coins, 
Aapetxor, are mentioned by Herodotus, &c.—sold 
for 41. 8s. Some fine specimens of this class have 
recently arrived here from Smyrna. The fine and 
rare gold medals (not coins) of Ptolemy I. and 
his queen Berenice, with Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe, 
fetched 417. The medal of Ptolemy III. brought 
191.—and the small gold coin of Berenice (hemi- 
drachm) 5/1, 2s. 6d. A common tetradrachm of 
Ptolemy I. sold for 42. 16s. A cistophorus, or 
Basket-Bearer coin, of Apamea, sold for only 57. 2s. 6d. 
The coin of Tigranes, though rather scarce, brought 
but 32. 6s—not being very fine. _Numismatists 
generally consider it worth more. The Byzantine 
coins—much neglected in England, and so well 
illustrated by Sauley—sold rather well; especially 
those of the Comneni—though we look in vain on 
them for actual portraiture, Art having greatly dege- 
nerated about the sixth century of Christ. A first 
brass medal of the Empress Tranquillina sold for 
16/. 16s. It was bought for a collector in Paris, 
who considers it worth 45/.—being very fine and 
highly satisfactory, as well as of the greatest rarity, 
at all events, if not unique. It was bought by Mr. 
Curt, as agent. The finest silver coin of Carausius, 
the Romano-English emperor, (lot 1297), reverse, 
a galley and various rowers, sold for 82. 15s.—a stiff 

rice. It was bought for a very choice collector 
in Kent. The miscellaneous objects, cabinets, &c., 
at the end of the twelfth day’s sale obtained good 
prices, All lovers of antiquity being desirous of 





some memento of such a far-famed collection, most 
lots were, to the last, eagerly sought after. A love 
of numismatics is becoming very conspicuous; and 
talents of high order are devoted, both here and 
abroad, to the exposition of this fine old science. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Piéces pour le Clavecin, par Frangois Couperin, 
Organiste de Chapelle et Membre de la Chambre 
de Musique de Louis Quatorze. Edited by Lindsay 
Sloper. Books I. and Il.— We gave Mr. Sloper 
great credit for reviving some of this interesting 
old music at his Chamber Concerts this spring. 
On turning to the publication, new reasons for 
recommending it suggest themselves. Apart from 
the solidity of their harmony, the old-fashioned 
grace of their melodies, and their usefulness as 
studies of music written in parts,—the suites here 
edited possess a value as illustrations of style. This 
in French music is clearly marked and constant ; 
worthy, as we have a hundred times said, of 
more attention than it has obtained. Piquancy, 
not clear of a certain pleasing dryness, is about as 
good a “definition in little’? as presents itself. 
This we find in Rameau, in Mehul (with a larger 
intermixture of southern fluency and sweetness), in 
Auber, in Boieldieu: this gives their savour to * Les 
Mousquetaires’ and ‘Charles VI.” by Halévy. To 
catch this, too, the foreign maestri—the Glucks, the 
Cherubinis, the Spontinis, the Meyerbeers—all who 
have written for France have consented. In the old 
church music of our neighbours (so far as we know it) 
it takes a certain nasal tone which is less engaging. 
The student need but compare Couperin’s instru- 
mental compositions with the specimens of similar 
music by Bach, by Handel, by Scarlatti [vide Athen. 
No. 1001], to establish the justice of our estimate. 
Less broad than the German music,—lacking the 
Italian dolcezza,—they have a mind, a meaning, 
and a manner which give them a separate and pecu- 
liar place.—One more remark: let the student be 
reminded that we are reviewing these compositions 
for what they are—ancient music. They may be 
found merely tedious and unprofitable by such as 
have exclusively fed on the productions of modern 
fancy and science. A certain dash of antiquarianism, 
even, may be required to impart to them their full 
relish :—and this it is easy to caricature and unsafe to 
indulge in beyond a certain point. Still, the Catho- 
licism which can throw itself back into the thoughts 
and expressions of past times (not disregarding the 
present) is better than that connoisseurship which 
perversely fixes limits to its sympathies, and is not 
to be lured beyond them to inquire or study for the 
sake of adding to its knowledge and enlarging its 
circle of pleasures. 

Some more modern pianoforte music is also on our 
table. Le Tremolo, Grand Etude, by Charles Meyer; 
Souvenir du Rhin, Divertissement,—Le Désir, Pensée 
Romantique, by H. Cramer; Air with Variations, 
by T. Beyer, are four numbers of ‘ The Pianoforte 
Player.’ The first is a good study; capable of being 
fingered in two different ways,—but in either case 
excellent as practice for the loosening of the fingers 
and the maintenance of a flowing melody the while. 
Mr. H. Cramer’s compositions are in the notturno 
style (to coin a designation); bearing no particular 
traces of individuality,—but not difficult, as times go, 
and rather elegant. High composition has obviously 
never crossed the mind of the writer: the student, 
therefore, will not gain any insight into structure, 
modulation, or such expression as thereon depends, 
by their agency. — Then we have two Duetts;— 
Rondo alla Polacca, by K. Zeuthen, which is pos- 
sibly the reprint of some work by a German com- 
poser, and cannot be much commended, the secondo 
player being reduced to the subordinate state of a 
mere accompanist,—and a Rondo (Op. 13) by Miss 
Anne S. Mounsey. This is in every respect superior: 
a good, steady, well-conducted rondo,—as a Lady’s 
rondo should be. 

The publication of the Mozart's Twelve New 
Symphonies is all but completed. What has been 
said of the first half-dozen numbers will apply to the 
latter five which are before us. In these days when 


almost every child early becomes proficient in pas- 
sage-music, and therefore yearns to make a show with 





Thalberg’s fantasias (ambition how tantie deme 
—or, if poetical, prefers to dream over the deli ‘ 
imaginings of Chopin,—music so solid and 
as this (not clear, let us further own, of obsolan ee 
in many places) may have small power to detaj 
the eager finger or the picturesque fancy, Y . 
inasmuch as every course of musical instruct 
should concern itself with the appreciating facultiesm 
well as with the executive powers, these Symphonies 
if only for the insight into the forms of classical com 
position which they would afford under the guide: 4 
of a judicious teacher, are excellent as practice 4 
to be recommended. ‘ 
Church Music in Vocal Score, with an Accompany} 
ment for the Organ. By William Jackson, Masham 
—Mr. Jackson, though occasionally proving himself 
possessed of ideas and always enterprising, appears 
vexatiously resolute to give the most hopeful critic 
no room for praising him further. The good, the 
bad, and the indifferent are so inextricably jumbled 
together in his attempts, that unless we were todeseant 
on every separate phrase and modulation it would be 
difficult to convey our precise opinion of the valuable 
matter, the defects, the promise, or the disappoint. 
ments which they contain. The collection of chureh 
music before us comprises a ‘Te Deum’ and ‘ Jubj. 
late,’ a ‘ Magnificat’ and a ‘ Nunc Dimittis, eight 
Chants and four Anthems. It is a salad—to speak 
familiarly —a mixture of almost every style and 
effect which has been tried by the sacred composer: 
and until Mr. Jackson shall settle into the severe, 
the florid, the contrapuntal, or the melodious manner 
of writing, there is little chance, we apprehend, of his 
aspirations meeting the reward which is so precious 
to the aspirant. 





Otympic.—A new drama by Mr. Courtnay, in two 
acts, entitled ‘Time tries All,’ was produced on 
Monday evening. Mr. Leeson (Mr. Younge) a rich 
merchant, destines for his partner and nephew, 
Matthew Bates (Mr. Leigh Murray), the hand of his 
daughter Laura (Mrs. Stirling). This was that 
actress's first appearance on these boards, and she 
was received with high welcome :—which she merited 
by her able tracings of the finer shades of the’ part, 
No character could well be better suited to Mn. 
Stirling's style than that of a fantastic maiden who, 
mistaking the bias of her own feelings, banishes from 
her presence and his country the man whom she 
really loves. The second act sets matters to rights, 
Her cousin returns on a new matrimonial specu- 
lation ; but becoming aware, by the old and hack- 
neyed eaves’-dropping expedient, of the real state of 
Laura’s affections, he restores to her the heart which 
she thought she had lost for ever. This, it will be 
seen, is a drama in which the interest is mental, and 
sustained by the heroine. 

The piece was succeeded by a new farce— What 
to Eat, Drink, and Avoid’—written by Mr. B. Brough. 
It exhibits the humour of Mr. Compton and Mr. 
Emery; the former expecting to be poisoned by a 
malicious cook,—and the latter, as his sympathizing 
friend, partaking in his whimsical distresses. This 
is a piece which requires to be witnessed in order to 
its being appreciated. The jokes are too practical to 
tell in mere description—but in performance they 
leave no doubt of the author’s stage tact.—Both 
these productions were successful. 





Mary.esone.—The Keeleys continue to succeed 
with their revived melo-dramas. On Monday ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ was re-produced, followed by ‘ The Forty 
Thieves.” 








Musica anp Dramatic Gossir.—The periodic 
complaints of want of patronage are now going the 
usual round of publication; partly the natural feeling 
of the season, and partly a legitimate impression 
from the facts of the past. The drama has all but 
perished, it is said, for lack of royal and aristocratic 
sanction—and music, during the operatic vacation, 
is declared to be suffering because the tradesman has 
not yet learnt to estimate it as among the wants of 
his condition. Such are the allegations. But the 
artist, it should not be forgotten, preceded the patron 
—and thus, in some sort, created him. Every echo 
is the response to a voice; and it may be justly in- 
ferred that if an echo come not from the quarter 
fairly expected, it is because the originating voice has 
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“per not be n uttered or not sufficiently pronounced. 
Art—as Art, and not as a money speculation— 
exhibited as to make it probable that a public 

ie be created for it? Certainly not, during the 

_ tyearat any rate. It isurged by some that the 

ae rather in the theatrical directors than in the 

rs of Art—that the former do nothing on prin- 
pete high Art, proceed only on statistical data, and 

Se ouir tothe treasury. Even if this were wholly 

jt is partially—the evil might be greatly 

+vated by the artist himself cherishing a lofty ideal 

his Tule of professional action. The manager has 
gs frequently to succumb to the caprice of a popular 
grourite as the actor has to yield to the cupidity of 
he manager: nor can the latter expect support from 
yihout to any other species of coercion or self- 
ssertion on his part than that which takes Art for his 
ent and his ally—Meanwhile, the tardy, and 

is yet slight, sympathy expressed by Her Majesty in 
hecause of British drama is an influence which may 
pasibly help to lead the current of the popular 

nind in a similar direction. . 

At the Princess’s Theatre opera is to be reinstated. 
The manager's first successes were due to his neat 
ahibition, with second-rate artists, of translated 

; and he may be supposed to know more of 
therequisites in that department of theatrical conduct 
tn in the regular drama, Mr. F. Eames has 

ined his post as leader of the orchestra. —Mr. 

James Wallack is named as the stage-manager for 

the ensuing Haymarket season. 

The anniversary musical festival of Worcester, 
Hereford and Gloucester, commenced in the former 
city on Tuesday morning last. At the morning's 
performances in the Cathedral on that day upwards 
of 1,500 persons were present—not much less than 
double the numbers who attended the first perform- 
ane of the meeting in 1845. The musical ar- 
raagements were those which we have already an- 
nounced to our readers [ante, p. 756]. The services 
of the day were opened by a Voluntary on the organ 
by Mr. Arnott, organist of Gloncester Cathedral; the 
pieces and responses were Tallis’s; the Psalms were 
sung to a chant by the Rev. W. H. Havergal; and 
the Grand Chant was used for the ‘ Venite.’ In the 
evening, the concert in the College Hall attracted 
600 visitors—an excess of one-third over the visitors 
to the first evening concert in 1845. The perform- 
ance commenced with Mendelssohn’s well-known 
music to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Be- 
sides this, the most prominent features of the con- 
cert were Beethoven’s overture to ‘ Leonora,’°— 
Rossini’s air, ‘Una voce,’ and thefamous anacreontic, 
‘Iisegreto per esser felice,’ sung by Mdlle. Alboni.— 
Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaida,’ and the ‘Fra poco’ from 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves,— 
—the air and chorus, ‘Omore,’ from Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo,’ 
the solo part being sung by Miss Dolby,—the air, 
‘Non pid andrai,’ from ‘ Figaro,’ sung by Lablache, 
—and the fine sestetto, ‘ Sola, sola,’ from ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni.” On Wednesday morning Mendelssuhn’s 
‘Elijah’ was performed, according to our pre- 
announcement, to an audience of 1,200 persons; the 
principal solo parts being taken by Madame Castellan, 
Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin. As at 
the previous performances, so large an attendance 
has not been known for many years.—At the concert 
inthe evening the attendance was not so numerous, 
—though 400 persons were present. The perform- 
ance began with the first part of ‘The Seasons’ of 
Haydn. Miss Dolby sang Mozart’s * Quando miro;’ 
lablache the buffo air, ‘Miei rampolli,’ from the 
‘Cenerentola; and Alboni the ‘ Voi che sapete’ from 
‘Figaro.’ Miss Kate Loder played the pianoforte 
concerto of Mendelssohn which she performed at the 

onic. In the second part of the concert a 
duet of Donizetti's, sung by Madame Castellan and 
Dolby, was encored—as were Madame Castel- 

's aria from ‘La Sonnambula,’ Alboni’s scena 
from ‘La Cenerentola,’ and Mr. Sims Reeves’s ballad, 
‘In this old Arm-chair my Father sat.’ An interest- 
ing feature in this concert was the production of a 
new madrigal by John Barnett, composed expressly 
for the present festival, to words by Sir Walter 

» The concert finished with Mr. Wallace's 
tew National Hymn. Thursday morning's perform- 

ances of sacred music in the Cathedral began with a 

m from Dr, Crotch’s ‘ Palestine; which in- 


cluded the quartet, ° Lo, star-led Chiefs,’ ‘ae the | 


quartett, ‘ Be Peace on Earth,—the quartett and 
chorus, ‘Then on your Tops,’—and the air, ‘ No 
more your thirsty Rocks shall frown forlorn.’ The 
second part consisted of Mendelssohn’s anthem, 
‘Why, O Lord, delay for ever,’ a selection from 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ the ‘ Holy, holy’ of Handel, and 
Beethoven's oratorio of ‘ Engedi.’ —The ‘ Oberon’ 
concert in the evening was expected to be crowded 
beyond former precedent. 








MISCELLANEA 

Mode of Extinguishing Fires at Sea.—The following 
letter has been addressed by Dr. Reid to a daily 
morning paper.— 

As the danger from fire at sea is attended with so many 
appalling circumstances (of which we have had a recent 
instance in the melancholy catastrophe of the Ocean 
Monarch), I beg to submit for the public consideration, and 
especially underwriters, the following plan, as a cheap, 
simple, and efficient method of preventing the occurrence 
of such accidents. Flame or combustion cannot go on where 
there is carbonic acid gas. This is one of the elementary 
principles of chemistry. It may be shown in various ways. 
A lighted taper plunged into a jar of carbonic acid gas is 
instantaneously extinguished; or, if we take the glass of a 
common argand burner, and close the upper end of it by a 
flat plate of glass or even by a piece of card or pasteboard, 
firmly, so completely as to prevent any current of air through 
the tube, on introducing for about an inch or so the flame 
of a candle at the other extremity (the glass of the argand 
burner being held upright) it will shortly, usually in the 
space of little more than a minute, be extinguished, merely 
by the accumulation of the carbonic acid gas produced by 
its own bustion. The production of carbonic acid gas 
is ely at our d, for on adding dilute sulphuric 
acid to chalk, we can set at liberty, in the space of two or 
three minutes, enormous volumes of the so-called fixed air. 
The cost of material for a ship of 1,000 tons would not exceed, 
at the utmost, 15/. or 20/. sterling. By means of tubes pro- 
ceeding from the upper deck in connexion with a cistern, 
containing the dilute sulphuric acid, to the quarters below 
where there is most likelihood of danger from fire, or move- 
able hose (made of gutta percha), which can be introduced 
into any partjof the vessel—the oil of vitriol, previously 
diluted with water, can be at once poured over the chalk 
(which is to be thrown down in the place where the fire 
rages), and, immediately, the carbonic acid being set at 
liberty, the fire is extinguished; for combustion cannot go 
on in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. I have been 
much occupied experimenting on this subject, and find that 
from five tons of chalk as much carbonic acid gas may be 
obtained as will be sufficient to pletely fill a vessel of 
1,000 tons burden. The expense of laying the tubes will 
not exceed 30/. or 40l.; and, once laid, there is no further 
trouble or expense. I may observe also (but experiments 
are at variance on this subject) that it is not requisite to 
have an atmosphere absolutely consisting of carbonic acid 
gas to extinguish flame, for some experiments show that a 
taper does not burn in an atmosphere of three parts atmo- 
spheric air and one part carbonic acid gas. Lightning-con- 
ductors are provided for ships—surgeons also to take care 
of the health of the crew—assuredly no expense (and it is 
but a trifle) would be grudged to secure a ship and its pas- 
sengers from the contingency of such a melancholy mishap 
as that of fire. If this method will do—and there seems to 
be everything in its favour—all our emigrant ships, indeed 
every ship, ought to be secured against a calamity which 
really must be held as the most dreadful that can occur 
to a vessel at sea. 

How they build in New York.—There was once a 
gentleman who, having moved into a house in Hud- 
son Street, tilted his chair backward against the front 
wall after dinner, as all Americans do, to enjoy his 
cigar. The dining-room was on the second floor. 
The wall gave way behind him, and he was spilled 
into the street. He was an alderman, and, luckily, 
pitched upon his head—or, perhaps, he might have 
been hurt. He had a two hours’ headache as it was, 
When he sought damages in the Court of Common 
Pleas he was nonsuited, on the ground that, living in 
a house in New York, he must have been aware of 
the peril,—and was not entitled to compensation for 
harm of his wilful or careless seeking. A washer- 
woman in Canal Street, going to drive a nail into the 
brick wall of the next house, thereto to attach her 
clothes-line, struck the iron through into the skull of 
the tenant, who happened to be taking his afternoon 
napin the posture of thesufferer of the preceding story, 
and killed him as dead as Sisera.— Boston Herald. 


It is known that the Duke of Buckingham was in posses- 
sion of a very extensive collection of Irish MSS., from which 
the ‘ Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres’ were selected, 
and edited by the late Dr. O’Connor, and printed at his 
Grace's expense; but although advertised, very few copies 
were sold, when the work was unaccountably withdrawn. 
As the Duke’s effects are now selling by his creditors, I am 
sure that many others of your readers, as well as myself, 
will be anxious to know if those MSS. have been secured 
for the British Museum or other public library, and whether 
the stock of the above-mentioned work is likely now to 
come into the market.—I am, &c., your most obedient 
servant. JOHN MACKINLEY. 

Whitehaven, August 31, 














Discovery of a Roman Villa.—_The Hon. R. C. 
Neville has been enabled lately, through the per- 
mission of Mr. Samuel Jonas, of Ickleton, to have a 
field in his possession explored. It is situated within 
sight of the Roman encampment and Templi Umbra 
(as called by Stukeley), and about a quarter of a mile 
from the Chesterford station, by the road-side leading 
to Ickleton. The men in the employ of the hon, 
gentleman, and under his personal directions, com- 
menced their labours about ten days since; and have 
succeeded in discovering the remains or walls of a large 
Roman building, supposed a villa, having already 
exposed to view five rooms or compartments. Hopes 
are entertained that this will lead to some further 
interesting discovery. 

In your notices of the proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion [ante, p. 864), I have just read the following observa- 
tions by Dr. Smith :—*“ The rain is also often alkaline,— 
arising probably from the ammonia of the burnt coa!, which 
is no doubt a valuable agent for neutralizing the sulphuric 
acid so often found, The rain-water of Manchester is about 
4} degrees of hardness,—harder, in fact, than the water from 
the neighbouring hills, which the town intends to use. This 
can only arise from the ingredients obtained in the town atmo- 
sphere.” A painful necessity has caused me for many years 
to pay great attention to the purity of the water I drink, 
and my observation of rain-water induces me to suspect 
that the Doctor is in error respecting its hardness in great 
towns. I resided for some years in a lone cottage in the 
country, covered with a slate roof, out of which arose several 
stacks of chimneys compoed and painted with anti-corrosive 
—there being no parapet wall. As long as the paint re- 
mained good, the water presented not a trace of lime; but 
as soon as the oil of the paint had perished, my test warned 
me that I must no longer drink the water—for it obviously 
contained a good deal of lime. Subsequently, I removed to 
a house about five miles from London,—a lone house with 
a slate roof, a large stack of chimneysand parapet walls. I 
found immediately that the rain-water collected from this 
roof would not do for me: it contains as much lime as the 
river water, which is conveyed to the same house by white- 
washed iron pipes. But I did not conclude that it was the 
impurer atmosphere which spoiled my rain-water; for I 
compared the mortar of the brick-work of my chimneys and 
parapet walls to the decayed paint which had annoyed me 
in the country—and I therefore sent to a neighbour whose 
house is in a less purer atmosphere, being surrounded by 
other houses, but having no parapet walls and chimneys well 
painted. His rain-water contains not a trace of lime, and 
is perfectly soft. If, therefore, the rain-water examined by 
Dr. Smith was collected by roofs, and no attention was paid 
to the nature and circumstances of those roofs, | have shown 
good reason to suspect that the alkaline property did not 
** probably arise from the ammonia of the burnt coal, nor the 
hardness from the ingredients obtained in the town atmo- 
sphere.”—I am, &c. 

A SUBSCRIBER OP MANY YEARS’ STANDING. 

Sculptors’ and Stone Carvers’ Society.—A number 
of operative sculptors and ornamental stone carvers 
have formed a society for the mutual advantage of 
its members, affording opportunities for study and 
improvement {which individually they could not 
obtain. They propose to establish a library imme- 
diately connected with the arts, form a collection of 
drawings and models, and obtain the delivery of 
lectures upon subjects bearing upon the pursuit.— 
Builder. 














EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 

TUESDAY. 

Section D,—SUB-SECTION OF ETHNOLOGY. 

‘On certain Languages of Sennaar and Kordofan,’ 
by Dr. Turscuex. 

‘On the Turks and Greeks,’ by Dr. SKENE. 

‘Measurements of a Burgundian and Kirgis 
Skull,’ by Prof. Rerzivs. 

‘Ethnographical Note on the Inhabitants of Part 
of Leicestershire.’ by Prof. Pu1iuips. 

‘Report on the Present State and Recent Progress 
of Ethnographical Philology—Part 2. America and 
Polynesia,’ by Dr. R. G. Larnam. 

‘On a Quantity of Human Bones discovered in a 
Field near Billingham, in the County of Durham,’ 
by J. Hoae, Esq. 


WEDNESDAY, 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

Mr. Lovett Reeve contributed a ‘ Notice of an 
Observation made by Mr. Taylor at Bathcaloa, Cey- 
lon, on the Sounds emitted by Mollusca.’—There is 
a curious thing here which I don't know whether 
you ever heard of. Going at night on the lake in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, one is struck by a loud 
musical noise proceeding from the bottom of the 
water. It is caused by multitudes of some animal 





inhabiting shells I believe,—at least the natives call 
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them “ singing shells,” and I have been shown what | 
they said were those which made the noise. Some | 
people doubt, however, whether it is these shells 

that sing, or some others, or fish of some kind. | 
Whatever it be, I can answer for having heard the | 
sounds repeatedly,—so distinctly, too, that you can- | 
not help hearing them even when the oars and pad- 

dles are splashing and the boat going fast through the | 
water. ‘The sounds are like those of an accordion 

or /Eolian harp, guitar, or such like, vibrating notes 

and pitched in different keys. 

Lieut.-Col. PortLock made the following commu- 
nication on the same subject.—I think it right to 
draw attention to the Helix apertus, which is very 
remarkable for its property of emitting, when irri- 
tated, a strong and well marked sound. When I 
first noticed the sound thus emitted on accidentally 
touching the animal I was peculiarly struck by it, 
and immediately referred to Rossmiiesler, who I 
found describes the quality of the animal in a very 
graphic manner, stating that the sounds were such as 
indicated irritation. The Helix apertusisvery abundant 
at Corfu, appearing sticking on the squill leaves in the 
spring, when about the beginning of March the annual 
increment of growth of the shell is perfectly soft. If 
the animal be irritated by a touch with a piece of 
straw or other light material, it emits a distinctly 
audible sound possessing a singular grumbling or 
querulous tone. This it frequently repeats if freshly 
touched, and continues so to do for apparently an 
unlimited space of time, as I kept one for a consi- 
derable time in my house, and heard this sound 
whenever I touched it. As Rossmiiesler has so fully 
described this fact, I shall only add that I have on 
more occasions than one heard what I considered a 
similar, though very feeble, sound from the Helix 
aspersa, and I need not say that the explanation 
seems very easy from the structure of the animal. 

The Presipent stated that he had received a note 
from Mr. Joseph Clarke informing him that Colymbus 
arcticus had been shot near Swansea, and ought to 
have been included in his Fauna of Swansea. 

A paper was read from Dr. Macponatp ‘On the 
erroneous Division of the cervical and dorsal Ver- 
tebra, and the Connexion of the first Rib with the 
seventh Vertebra in the Mammifers, and the true 
normal Position of the Head of the Ribsin Mammals.’ 
—Dr. Macdonald pointed out an interesting applica- 
tion of comparative anatomy of the osteology of 
mammals, in correction of an error in descriptive 
zoology introduced by the illustrious Cuvier, and 
blindly continued by all succeeding systematizers and 
copyists. It is at present the received opinion, that 
allmammals except the Brachypus have seven cervical 
vertebraee—that is to say, unconnected with the ribs. 
This will not be found to be the case in the Quadru- 
mana-Carnivora (except Phoci), Rodentia, Pachy- 
dermata, Pecora and Celacea. In all these the head 
of the first rib is articulated opposite the interverte- 
bral space, and partly articulated to the body of the 
seventh vertebra—and thus becomes a dorsal vertebra. 
A more extended examination will show that the 
normal situation of the head of the rib is interver- 
tebral. Thus in Man the twelve ribs will have 
thirteen vertebrie connected with them. Dr. Mac- 
donald referred to the various osteological museums | 
in London, Edinburgh and Glasgow which he had | 
enjoyed the opportunity of examining; the skeletons | 
of the Seal, Seahorse and Kangaroo were the only | 
exceptions. Thus, while a correction of a widely- 
circulated error was proposed, Dr. Macdonald at the | 
same time suggested the general principle of the | 
normal situation of the ribs being in the interspace | 
of the vertebree,—and showed the extension of this | 
principle in the construction of the rest of the ske- | 
leton; where, even to the fingers or toes, this may 
be exhibited. The second part of the communication, 
showing the analogy between the arrangement of the | 
bones of the arm and hand with the foot in Man, was | 
for the purpose of correcting the homologies that have 
been proposed for the pectoral fins in the osseous 
fishes :—but this would require a greater space than 
we can now devote, and would not be easily followed 
without illustration. 

A paper was read from the Rev. J. Brapiey ‘ On 
the Formation of Sand-rocks by the Tubes of a 
Species of Sabella.’ 

Mr. Josuva CLarkE wished to draw the attention | 
of the Section to the parasitical habits of Rhinanthus | 

i 
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Crista-galli. This plant was frequently found amongst 
barley, and produced injurious effects. On examin- 
ing the roots he found that they were parasitic upon 
the roots of the barley.—Mr. Benrnam believed that 
this plant, with Euphrasia, Odontites, and Melam- 
pyrum might be parasitical He had, however, 
recently examined Euphrasia and Odontites, but 
could not discover that they were parasitical. He 
believed that they might be parasitical in some cases, 
but certainly Euphrasiaand Odontites were not always 
so.—Mr. BaninGton thought from the drawings ex- 
hibited by Mr. Clark that the Rhinanthus was pro- 
bably only partially parasitical. 

The Secretary read a communication from Mr. 
W. Tuompson ‘On Additions to the Fauna of 
Ireland.’—Birds: Tringa Temminckii, Leislez, shot 
near Tralee.—Mollusca: Bullea quadrata, Bullea 
formosa, Bullea. acuminata, Orbis foliaceus, Still- 
fer Turtoni, Rusva abyssicola, Rissoa fulgida, Fusus 
Sabini, Inchotropis borealis, Natica sordida, Nucula 
polii, Arxidia verginea, Aplidium fallax, Botrylloides 
rubrum. (The author records the liberal assistance 
he has had from Mr. M‘Andrew, Mr. Barlee, and Mr. 
Jeffreys, who have all communicated tohim their Irish 
specimens and discoveries.)—Crustacea: Hippolyte 
pandaliformis, Idotea acuminatum.—Annelida : Pla- 
naria flexilis, Euphrosina foliosa, Octobothrium (?) 
Merlangi.—Zoophytes : Gorgonia verrucosa, Alecto 
major and dilatans, Lepralia simplex, Hyndmanni, 
annulata, Peachii, innominata, Ballii and trispinosa. 

Mr. Jerrreys remarked that the specimens sent 
to him by Mr. Barlee as Bullea quadrata of Searles 
Wood, were not that shell but a variety of B. caterva; 
and that the B. quadrata, of which he possessed a 
specimen through the kindness of Mr. R. Howse, 
had been hitherto found, or recorded as found, only 
on the Northumberland coast. He also corrected 
the specific name of Sabini, applied by Mr. Alder 
to the Fusus, mentioned by Mr. Thompson ; and he 
stated that the Natica sordida of Lamarck (and 
named falsa by Mr. Thompson in the * Annals of 
Natural History’) had been found in the English and 
Bristol Channels as well as on the coast of Galway. 
And he made a few observations with respect to the 
analogy of the Fauna of the Southern and Western 
Coasts of Ireland with that of the South-West of 
England, instancing Ovula patula and Tellina balaus- 
tina as recent and interesting examples. 

A paper was read from Dr. Crooxe ‘On the In- 
fluence of a Want of Salt in Diet as a Predisposing 
Cause of Cholera.’ 

Dr. Watuicu denied that a want of salt had any- 
thing to do with cholera. 

‘An Attempt to give a Physiological Explanation 
how persons both blind, deaf and dumb from infancy, 
interpret the Communications of others by their 
Touch only,’ by Dr. Fow.er.—The facility with 
which young blind and deaf persons acquire such 
efficiency in their fingers as to enable them to sub- 
stitute their touch for loss of both sight and hearing 
admits of a physiological explanation from the follow- 
ing considerations:—1. That the knowledge of objects 
and their various relations is not from the specific 
nerve of each organ of sense, but from the muscular 
sense residing in the muscles by which they are 
adjusted. Mere contact without pressure gives no 
knowledge of the forms or bulk of objects, and soon 
ceases to excite any sensation if the muscles which 
move the fingers are not in action. This fact that 
all our distinguishing sensations are in the muscular 
sense of adjusting muscles, seems to afford a satisfac- 
tory proof that it is by this objects appear erect, 
though in the dead eye they are inverted when seen 
on the retina. When the head is unmoved and the 
eye alone raised to look up at the ceiling we have a 
contractile feeling in the elevator muscles of the eye 
and forehead, and when we depress our eyes we have 
analogous feelings in the depressing muscles. Such 
muscular sensations, like those of the larynx, pass 
unheeded by those who can both hear and see; but 
the slightest sensations indicative of the meaning of 
others are objects of anxious attention to the blind 
and deaf, more particularly when new to them. 
This excitement by novelty of feeling is well marked 
by Sir H. Davy, who said he felt an extended sense 
of touch when he had for some time breathed the 
nitrous oxide gas, and this probably from the larger 
proportion of oxygen than in atmospheric air. For 
I think it will be found that simultaneously with 
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retransmission of motor influence to the adjne: 

muscles of any part, there is also retransminue® 
its arteries to ensure a supply of blood (the HON to 
from which both sensibility and contractibiliny 
sustained. ty ate 








Section F.—STATISTICS. 

* Vital Statistics of Calcutta,’ by Dr. ¢, Fincy, 

*On the Distribution of the Population of 
Britain and Treland,? illustrated by Maps and Dia. 
grams, by Herr PeterMann, 

“On the desirableness of extending to the Work. 
ing Classes the opportunity of purchasing Deferred 
Annuities, as a provision for old age,’ by Mr, Kay. 
RICK. 

‘Contributions to the Statistics of Darlastoy: 
Mr. Keyricx. may 





MONDAY. 

Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE—continyed, 

The further papers read were :— 

An Explanation (and Exhibition) of Models of 
various Machines,’ by Mr. C. Wittrams. 

‘On Investigations undertaken for the purpose of 
furnishing Data for the Construction of Mr. Stephen. 
son’s Tubular Bridges at Conway and the Meri 
Straits,’ by Prof. E. Hopcxinson, 

‘On the Application of Steam Power to the 
Drainage of Marshes and Fen Lands,’ by Mr. J, 
Gtynn.—The number of districts in which I have 
successfully applied the steam-engine for such pur- 
poses is 15, and the quantity of land so drained 
amounts to more than 125,000 acres; the engines 
employed being 17 in number, and their aggregate 
power 870 horses,—the size of the engines varying 
from 20 to 80 horse-power. I was also engaged 
in draining the Hammerbruk District, close by the 
city of Hamburgh; and in another district near to 
Rotterdam an engine and machinery with the requi- 
site buildings were erected from my plans by the 
Chevalier Conrad. In many of the swampy levels 
of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire much had been 
done to carry off the water by natural means; and 
many large cuts had been made and embankments 
formed—especially in the Bedford level, which alone 
contains about 300,000 acres of fen land; and the 
great level of the Fens contains about 680,000 acres, 
now rich in corn and cattle. The Dutch engineers 
who had been engaged in these works had erected a 
number of windmills to throw off the water when 
the sluices could not carry it away. By the aid of 
these machines the land was so far reclaimed as to 
be brought into pasture and cultivation, producing 
occasional crops of wheat. The waters from the 
uplands and higher levels were intercepted by cateh- 
water drains; which carried away as far as might 
be practicable the highland waters, and prevented 
them from running down upon the fen,—but as it 
often happened, when there was most rain there was 
least wind, and the wind-engines were useless when 
their help was most needed, and the crops were lost. 
In this state was the fen country when the steam- 
engine was introduced: and by its aid the farmer 
may venture to sow wheat upon these rich levels 
with as much confidence and even more than upon 
higher ground; for not only can he throw off at 
pleasure the superfluous water, but in dry weather 
a supply can be admitted from the rivers,—so that 
farming in such cases is rendered less precarious than 
in situations originally more favoured by nature. It 
is, however, to be remarked that the quantity of rain 
which falls in these levelson the eastern side of England 
being much below the general average of the king- 
dom, the power required to throw off the superfluous 
water is small compared with the breadth of land 
to be drained; the proportion seldom being greater 
than 10 horse-power to 1,000 acres, and in some 
cases considerably less. The general plan istocarry 
away the water coming off the higher grounds, a 
as far as may be practicable prevent it from running 
down into the marsh by means of the catch-water 
drains before mentioned, leaving the rain water alone 
to be dealt with by mechanical power. As the quan- 
tity of rain falling in the great level of the Fens 
seldom exceeds twenty-six inches, and about two 
thirds of this quantity is carried off by evaporation 
and absorption or the growth of plants, it 18 only - 
extreme cases that two inches. in depth require 
be thrown off by the engines in any one month— 
which amounts to 1 cubic foot and @ half upon every 
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= yard of land, or 7,260 cubic fect to the acre. 
standard and accepted measure of a horse's 

er is 33,000 Ib. raised one foot in a minute, or 
r00 Ip, raised ten feet high in the same time; and 
vane foot of water weighs 62} lb. and a gallon 
w water 101b., so a horse’s power will raise and dis- 
ange at @ height of ten feet 330 gallons, or 5245 cubic 
fetof water in & minute. Consequently, this assumed 
cess of 7,260 cubic feet of water fallen upon an 
of land will be raised and discharged at an eleva- 
vie 10 feet in about 2 hours and 10 minutes. 
ithe quantity of land be 1,000 acres of fen or marsh 
yh the upland waters all banked out, the excess 
fin according to the above estimate will amount 
p 7,620,000 cubic feet. A steam-engine of 10 
jurse-power will throw off this water in 232 hours, 
ir in Jess than 20 days, working 12 hours a day; 
oi Ihave found this calculation fully supported in 
ice, Although the rain due to any given month 
may fall in a few days, yet in such a case the ground 
xii absorb a good deal of it, and the drains must 
ig made of a capacity large enough to receive and 
qotain the rain as it falls ;—besides, in cases of 
yeceasity the engine may be made to work 20 
hours a day instead of 12, until the danger is 
Ihave generally caused the main drains to 

te cut 7} feet deep and of width sufficient to give 
tem the required capacity to receive the rain 
rater a8 it falls and bring it down to the engine. 
Ingome instances—where the districts are extensive 
ad their length great—it has been found requisite 
tymake them somewhat deeper. In all cases where 
[have found it necessary to use steam power, I 
ave applied scoop-wheels to raise the water. These 
soop-wheels somewhat resemble the undershot-wheel 
ofa water-mill; but instead of being turned by the 
impulse of the water, they are used to lift it, and are 
jept in motion by steam power. The float-boards or 
idle-boards of the wheels are made of wood, and 
fitted to work in a trough or track of masonry ; and 
they are generally made 5 feet in length—that is 
to say, they are immersed 5 feet in the water— 
ad their width or horizontal dimension varies with 
the power of the engine and the head of water to 
beovercome, from 20 inches to 5 feet. The wheel- 
track at the lower end communicates with the main 
drain, and the higher end with the river,—the water 
in the river being kept out by a pair of pointing 
doors, like the lock gates of a canal, which close 
when the engine ceases to work. The wheels them- 
selves are made of cast-iron, formed in parts for con- 
venience of transport. The float-boards are connected 
vith the cast-iron part of the wheel by means of oak 
sarts,—which are stepped into sockets cast in the 
circumference of the wheel to receive them. There 
we cast-iron toothed segments fitted to the wheel, 
into which works a pinion upon the crank-shaft of 
the engine. When the head of water in the river or 
delivering drain does not vary much, it is sufficient 
tohave one speed for the wheel; but when the tide 
rises in the river, it is desirable to have two speeds or 
powers of wheelwork,— the one to be used at low 
Vater, and the other more powerful combination to 
uct against the rising tide. But, in most cases, it is 
not requisite to raise the water more than three or 
four feet higher than the surface of the land intended 
to be drained,—and even that is only necessary 
vhen the rivers are full between their banks, from a 
continuance of wet weather or from upland floods. 
In some instances, the height of the water in the 
river being affected by the tide, the drainage by 
natural outfall can take place only during the ebb ; 
and here, in case of long-continuing rains, the natural 
drainage requires the assistance of mechanical power. 
Thave stated that the main drains have generally 
been made 7} feet deep, or more in larger districts,— 
so that the water may never rise higher than within 
18 inches or 2 feet of the surface of the ground, and 
the ladle or float-board dip 5 feet below the water, 
leaving a foot below the dip of the wheel, so that the 
water may run freely to it, and to allow for the 
asual obstruction of weeds in the main drain,— 
hich, if it be sufficiently capacious and well-formed, 
vill bring down the water to the engine with a de- 
sent of 3 inches in a mile. Suppose, then, that the 
wheel dip 5 feet below the surface of the water in 
the main drain, and that the water in the river into 
hich this water must be raised and discharged has 
itt level 5 feet above that in the drain, the wheel 
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in such case will be said to have 10 feet head and 
dip, and ought to be made 28 or 30 feet in diameter. 
I have found it practicable to throw out the water 
against a head of 10 feet, with a dip of 5 feet,—that 
is to say, 15 feet head and dip with a wheel 35 feet 
in diameter; but in another engine more recently 
erected I have made the wheel 40 feet in diameter. 
The engine that drives that wheel is of 80-horse 
power, and is situated on the ten-mile bank, near 
Littleport, in the Isle of Ely. The largest quantity 
of water delivered by one engine is from Deeping 
Fen, near Spalding. This fen contains 25,000 acres, 
and is drained by two steam-engines,—one of 80 and 
one of 60-horse power. The 80-horse engine has a 
wheel of 28 feet in diameter, with float-boards or 
ladles measuring 5} by 5 feet, and moving with a 
mean velocity of 6 feet per second. So that the 
section of the stream, when the engine has its full 
dip, is 27} feet, and the quantity discharged per 
second is 165 cubic feet,—equal to more than +} 
tons of water in a second, or about 16,200 tons of 
water in an hour. It was in the year 1825 that these 
two engines were erected; and at that time the dis- 
trict was kept in a half-cultivated state by the help 
of 44 windmills,—the land at times being wholly 
under water. It now grows excellent wheat,—pro- 
ducing from 4 to 6 quarters to the acre. In many 
districts land has been purchased at from 10/. to 20/. 
an acre by persons who foresaw the consequences of 
these improvements, and which they could now sell 
at from 50/. to 70/. an acre. This increase in value 
has arisen not only from the land being cleared from 
the injurious effects ofthe water upon it, but from the 
improved system of cultivation which it has enabled 
the farmers to adopt. The fen lands in Cambridge- 
shire and in great part of the neighbouring counties 
are formed of a rich black earth, consisting of decom- 
posed vegetable matter, generally from 6 to 10 feet 
thick, although in some places much thicker, resting 
upon a bed of blue gault, containing clay, lime, and 
sand. When steam drainage was first introduced, it 
was the practice to pare the land and burn it; then 
to sow rape-seed, and to feed sheep upon the green 
crop; after which wheat'was sown. The wheat 
grown upon this land had a long weak straw, easily 
bent and broken, carrying ears of corn of small size, 
and having but a weak and uncertain hold by its 
root in the black soil. Latterly, however, chemistry 
having thrown greater light upon the operations of 
agriculture, it has been the practice to sink pits, at 
regular distances, through the black earth, and to 
bring up the blue gault,—which is spread upon the 
surface asa manure. The straw— by this means 
taking up an additional quantity of silex —hbecomes 
firm, strong, and not so tall as formerly, carrying 
larger and heavier corn; and the mixture of clay 
gives a better hold to the roots, rendering the crops 
less liable to be laid by the wind and rain; whilst 
the produce is most luxuriant and abundant. 

‘On the Advantageous Use made of the Gaseous 
Escape from the Blast-Furnaces at Ystalyfera,’ by 
Mr. J. P. Bupp.—This paper was read likewise in 
Section B,—and is reported ante, p. 837. 

TUESDAY. 

Mr. J. Asuman exhibited an artificial leg of an 
improved construction. It is worked by the hand 
for the purpose of walking, sitting, or rising, in a 
very simple manner. 

Mr. F. Wuisnaw read a paper ‘On the Uni- 
formity of Time and other Telegraphs\—and one 
‘On the Multitubular Sub-way Pipes and Panergous 
Joints."—After explaining the several modes of tele- 
graphic communication which have been for some 
years before the public, he proceeded to describe the 
present system of working what is called the needle 
telegraph. At each telegraph station is placed a 
single or double instrument according to circum- 
stances,—somewhat resembling a large clock dial, 
but instead of having figures marked in a circle 
thereon, as in the case of a clock, the letters of the 
alphabet are arranged in the four quarters of the 
dial. Two pointers or hands are hung on pivots 
passing through the dial, each having on its other 
end—viz. behind the dial—a needle which is acted 
upon by electrical agency through the medium of a 
magnetic wire placed behind the needle. so that by 
a hand moving in front of the dial either to the 
right or to the left, any of the letters of the alphabet 
may be indicated by the current of electricity pass- 


ing through from one pile of the battery at station 
A to station B. An alarum bell is attached to each 
instrument, to call attention.—The lecturer went on 
to describe other recently invented instruments on 
which the letters of the alphabet are ranged in ver- 
tical lines towards the central part of the dial; and 
which, instead of the oscillating character of Cooke's 
needle telegraph, have a dead beat, which rendered 
mistakes much less likely to occur. 

Mr. W. 8. Warp explained a new mechanical 
arrangement for communicating signals and working 
breaks on railways. 

‘On Anastatie Printing and its various Applica- 
tions,’ by Mr. H. E. Strickianp. 





To Corresponprnts.—Scotus—J. G. C.—G. F.—E. 0.— 
A. L.—C. W. V.—J. G.—Epimometes—R. T. H. G.—C. H.C, 
—J. 1.—Melanion—received. 

Dr. R. D. Thomson's letter shall have some notice next 
week. 








This day is published, 
JPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 
4 of EUROPE. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, strongly bound in cloth, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
The Trade may have Specimens of this Work for distribution, on 
application through their London correspondents. 
WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
[THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ; a History. 
New edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Sls. 6d. 
Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. 2nd 
edition, with numerous Additional Letters. 3 vols. 8vo, 11. 162. 
The Additional Letters, separately, to complete 
the first edition. 8vo. 5a, " 5 
The Life of Schiller. A new edition, with a Por- 
trait. Small 8vo. 8, 6d. 
Past and Present. 2nd edition. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship. 3rd 
edition. Small Svo. 9. 
Chartism. 2nd edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. New edition. 
4 vols. 8vo, 428, : 
Translation of Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 2nd 
edition, revised. 3 vols. small 8vo, 188. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





A MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF ALL 
TRADING NATIONS. 

. New Kdition, corrected to the present time, price 12s, 

TRATES MODERN CAMBIST, a MANUAL 

of EXCHANGES in the various operations of Bills of Ex- 
change and Bullion, with Tables of Forcien Moneys, Weights, and 
Measures, with their equivalents in English, according to the 
present practice of all trading nations. 

By WiLLIAM TATE, 
Of the London Commercial Finishing School. 
“ A work of great excellence.”— The Times, 

2. HIGHER BRANCHES of COMMER- 
CIAL CALCULATIONS. New and Improved Edition, in ac- 
cordance with the present men« y system of the world, the two 
Parts in one vol., price %s, 6d. ; or separately, Part I. <s., Part 11. 63, 

TATE’S COUNTI’G GUIDE to the 
HIGHER BRANCHES ~* - ULATIONS; forming an 
Apendix and Key to th ors ‘Elements of Commercial 














Arithmetic. 

“This work may be safely referred to as a standard authority on 
the various matters treated upon.”— Morning Post. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; Messrs. 
Longwan & Co. ; wud all Booksellers, 


coAL, 
QTATISTICS of COAL. The Geographical and 
\ Geological Distribution of FOSSIL FUEL, or Mineral Com- 
bustibles employed inthe Artsand Manufactures: their Produc- 
tion, Consumption, Commercial Distribution, Prices, Duties, and 
International Regulations in all Parts of the World; including 
400 Statistical Tables, and 1,100 Analyses of Mineral Bituminous 
Substances, with Incidental Statements of the Statistics of Lron 
Mauufactures, &c. &c. Derived from Official Meports and Accre- 
dited Authorities. liustrated with Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 
By RICHAKD COWLING TAYLOR, F.G.S. &e. &c. Author of 
* Index Monasticus, in the Ancient Kingdom ef East Anglia.’ 8vo, 


pp. 760, 11. 108, 3 
This day is published, Se 

THE POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE, With a Memoir of the Author by Win- 
wiam Situ. Vol. 1. containing:—1. Memoir of Fichte—2. The 
Vocation of the Scholar—#s. The Nature of the Scholar—4, The 
Vocation of Man. Post Svo. cloth boards, price 12s, ‘ 
a kither of these works can be had separately, bound in 
cloth. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the PHILO- 
SOVHY of NATURE; with an Outline of some of its recent 
Developements among the Germans, embracing the Philosophical 
Systems of Schelling and Hegel, aud Oken’s System of Nature. By 
J. B. STALLO, A.M, lately Professor of Analytical Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry, in St. John’s College, N.Y. 


DR. CHANNING'S MEMOIR. 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 


NING, D.D. With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
scripts, Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHAN- 
NING; and embe!lished by two very superior Portraits of Dr. 
Channing, engraved on steel, from paintings hy the emincut artists 
Alliston end Gambardella. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, IL 8s. 

This We recommend 


















“: uable contribution to literature. 
it to all who take an est in such subjects.”— Atheneum, “ 

“It isa work of high merit, and in many respects of deep in- 
terest.’ — Ereminer, ° 

“it will be read by all denominations, and wherever it is read 


will exert & most poweriul and elevating intiuence."—/rquirer, 


London: Johu Chapman, 142, Stranc, 
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CSzpr.9 N° 10 
og THE, DEVI edition, price 1s. PORTRAIT of ALBE —r 
plished, pri ULES. for ASCERTAINING. the SENSE | Emerica Commentator, Thala egg BARNES, thy ORK 
A MODERN VISIT’ FHOM THE DEVIL. | 1¥ covers, AxCUNT CHEER MANUSCRIPTS | 03 SS ecieraeae met pocee aS he 
By ONE IN BABYLON. : rints ditto, Gq" in =e 
“The age 6 of cant, the birth of folly, Porters & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. COBBIN'S Copyright 12mo, Edi vrne pren 
The spirit’s blindest melancholy.” ig orm Mag tos —— a mane Fire Inst 
London : Effiugham Wilson, Royal Exchange. A. G. FINDLAY’S (ESQ. F.R.G.S.) SCHOOL ATLAS. | Episries, separate, 386d cloth,” " ® “loth. 
Price 5s. royal 4to. engraved on Steel, and finely coloured, Partri idge & Oakey, Pate 

OW TO SPEAK FRENCH: a Tableau of ridg y, Paternoster-row ; aaeeaan® Mr. 
the French Language and France. By A. ALBITRS, A.B. lt Ag meg Baty way MODERN In days, Mr. 

L.LB., Paris. 2nd edition, 3a.— ~ Hamilton & Co. 1 vol. post 8vo. illustrated witie 3 Tables and 24 loured 
“"Incomparably superior.” Athenewn.—" Perfect.” Era. lasses in Ladies’ Seminaries, and Gentlemen's Schools, r ‘HE ART OF PAINTING RESTOR _— 
French Genders Conquered. 6d. A —_ Map sent free to all parts. ta simplest and surest Principles —AN xr RED IT 
“Golden Rule.”—St. James's, Findl Mod “y ™ to S aii i Thirty M TO PA AINT NG a5 wherein, is described nd te Var 
indlay*s oma eneral Atlas, Thirty Maps, | half tones and s with whole colours, an 

HARLES GLOVER’S NEW SONG, ‘MY | imp. svo. 198; ato. 1 Translated from the German of LIBERTAT aes — 
jege-greeD, 
ja SaASIBE BOND. rime bepied Des ty Brandard, Findlay’s Classical Atlas, Twenty-six Maps, imp. —_—— D. Bogue, Floet-street, eg SECO 
price 28. eg This fe another of Jt. Ch eeiee Ghover’s sui : Svo. 128. ; 4to. 168, RECENT IMPORTATION, Py 
Songs, and as & oo Sees Bee Siready pecs pope ar. * It is the best Classical Atlas that has yet appeared.”"—Patriot. AMARTINE, HISTOIRE des 

cone’ viaae fron the: pishofortes of ail overs of English melody. “| “he index is a new and useful feature in a set of mene New compte, un gros volume, 163 GIRONDIsTy, Sal in 
ie : 
Lee & Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street ; where may be had, “The artistical portion of this Atlas cannot be surpassed. It is Michiels, Histoire de ls Peinture Flamand ibe su 
Charles Glover's Life of a Sailor, price 3s.—Life | P°*utfully engraved."—Church and State Gazette, Hollandaise. Tome LV. Svo. 78. 6 SE the time t 
of a Soldier, price x —Cindorel, price 4g —Hetlen, poten 6o,-tan Sanden : Weitom Tess S Co Fencsnnions,Chengeiia | Borne de le N iabiniies Belge. teed att 
rd, price 42.—A Night Storm at Sea, Fear not but trust in Pro- : ATA a ¢ Ses. Se. ge. Tome III, sited to F 
a the Pilot, price 2a. 6d.; Descriptive and Characteristic | Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, , f , gs follows : 
Divertisement for the Pianoforte. price 6s, 6d. Guide Indispensible en Belgique, planches, i, — 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours rs by Brandard. 


On Tuesday will be published, cr crown 8vo. price Jaina in a wrapper, 
NN o UR PLATES, engraved under the super- 
intendence of HABLOT K. BROWNE and ROBERT 
YOUNG, to illustrate the Cheap Edition of 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


A E NELL and her GRANDFATHER, the MARCHIO- 
— NEss, BARBARA, -_ AN ETCHING 





By PH 
London : ‘Chapman & Haut, 186, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY THE CELEBRATED AUTHOR OF 
*THE PILOT, &c. 
Mr. OEE HU just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1 


T HE BE E INTER; or, Oak Openings. 
A Rom en of the ited Indians 
FENIMORE COUPER, 


Author of * The Last of the ‘Mobican: 8,’ &e. 

“We recommend this romance to that popularity which its vivid 

pictures and descriptions of Indian life so justly dese = 
Literary | Gazette, 

“Well calculated to sustain the author’s most justly-deserved 
reputation. The various scenes and situations are drawn with 
Cooper's usual great dramatic skill, and abound with rich traits of 
nature and higher sentiments of exquisite beauty.”—John Bull, 

“ An excellent romance. In any future collection of Cooper's 
works, *The Bee Hunter’ (little, if at all, inferior to the * Last of 
the Mohicans) must rank with the vigorous productions of his 
ony genius.”— Britannia, 

full of vitality oad rapid interest ; it cannot fail to sustain the 
reputation which Cooper has so deservedly acquired. 
Sunday Times, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
*y* Agents in Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other chief towns ; and to be obtained of all Book- 
ellers throughout the U nited Kingdom. 


MANGNALL’S gag =— BY THE 
V. G. N. WRIGHT 
New edition, am. in roan, price 4s. 6d. illustrated with Forty 
Engravings, corrected, and adapted for the use of Schools, 


1 ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the use of stg ag People: with a Selec- 

tion of British and Gene tn bon, aphy. 
By KIC al M WANGNAL 





L. 

In this edition are belied the latest geographical discoveries 
and scientific inventions, and the most recent facts in the depart- 
ments of biography and history: a néw chapter on the Middle 
Ages, and an Epitome of Scripture History, are added ; many 
inaccuracies respecting dates have been rectified; and, as the 
pupil's guide to a correct pronunciation, all classical words and proper 

ames are accentuated, and, when consisting of three or more sy]- 
lables, the penultimate, if long, is uniformly marked. 

London: William Teggz & Co, Cheapside. . , 

*x* A Catalogue of School-Books sent, on application inclosing 





& postage stamp. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
4 CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYP 


By W. : “TAYLOR, LL.D, 


From the Birmingham Herald, 
> luabl to the library of every 


biblical student.” 


From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 
en Beosly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in @ manner 
equallycurious and interesting.’ 


London : :D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
Incr. Svo, 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work: 


4*UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

4 GEOMETRY; h EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY | PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of oer or for Self-instruction. 


iy W. D. COOLEY, A 
Author of the* istry of Maritime a eplond Discovery,’ 
‘The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that * there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps | 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the | 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the ood ~ of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Ar rchitect’s Journal, 


“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 

ared”—Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ing attention to the wants of ‘learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.” —Cambridge Chronicle, 








Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s, 6d, 


x xr 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. gee of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. 
* Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d, 
1OOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ wits theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room 


Whittaker & Co. Ave atnaiane, London. 





MR. JAMES’S 


Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEAUCHAMP; OR, THE ERROR. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘Sir Theodore Broughton,’ ‘ The Convict, * * Russell,’ &c, &c. &c. 


London: Smitu, Exper & Co., 6 


NEW NOVEL. 


5, Cornhill, 





Just published, in 1 vol. 


AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Also, 


MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB. 


TALFOURD, one of his Executors. In 2 vols. price 18s. cloth. 


2, LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of JOHN KEATS. 


In 2 vols. price 14s. cloth. 


3. MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT and PAST. 


1. FINAL 


Edited by R. M. MILNES. 


In 3 yols. price 31s. 6d, cloth. 


Epwarp Moxon, Doverstreet, 


post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


SCOTLAND 


Edited by T. N. 


0, Soulie, &c. 


Collection des Romans Frangaises, ao 
Sue, Dumas, Sand, Balzac, Hn ¢ F ed De Ko, ued 


Ass 





and middle ages ; 


may be had gratis, 


miums paid, thus givin; 


offer the immediate benefit of lower rates of premium. All new 

assurances participate. The pre mainme are also much reduced a 
insurances effected without pro’ 

tailed prospectuses of the 0 system of Life Insurance 


Loans granted on the policies of this office. 


The system of returnin 
at the foundation of the 


(4th Vict. cap. IX.) 


offered to the Public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together vie the large and con The } 
tinually increasing Fund, accumulat from 
wards of 7,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the A 
whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions has The I 
the Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy- rede tion of | 
be seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied ; 


expressly for the use of this Institution. 





, “ alogues gratis. — 
_Richard James Kennett, 14, York-street, sea 3 
STANDARD EDITION OF THE WORKS op 4 
IR EDWARD BULWER LytTtToy 000 
S te Vol fe om o_ h, ti se 
n separate Volumes, feap. &v rice 6s. 
a Frontispiece and Vignette _ Bro. pig on Steel.” Bund with — 
e 
List of Works. only one-h 
RIENZI. GODOLPHIN. oaiey at 
PELHAM. ENGLAND AND THE The Resid 
DISOWNED. ENGLISH. —— 
DEVEREUX. PAUL CLIFFORD, co 
ZANONI. —— ARAM, Ass 
STUDENT. NIGHT AND MORNING. ment. Es 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS, PI LGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
Part I. (Reprinting.) His Grace 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. |LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 
Part LL. =. 
View of 
Plays. tution :— 
LADY OF LYONS. Price 2s. 6d, = 
MONEY. Price 2s. 6d. 
— 
London ; Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. At Ist 
NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIE The S¢ 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; 2) en al Dublin ; and ANCE 8 
Esplanade, Hamburgh, panies, 
Instituted a.p. 1714. deere 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman creased t 
NICHOLAS CHAKRINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairma, The SE 
LIFE.—By the plan of the Union Society the profits are caleu all other 
lated upon the sum insured, and not upon the at of pre Office, 61 


& most important advai pcos 
‘or advanced lives the tables of sat the Gane P R 


(in - case requiring payment of only two-thirds of the premium) An 
C laim 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
Profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
Jnion Society in the year 1714, 

*x* Agents desired in places where none are at present appointed 
BB TANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- Bary? 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. a 1 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. Alexand 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament ch 

constituted as to afford the benefits of 

Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually Physicia’ 


he Premiums op 








Harry Cheste 








Charles Boulton, Esq, 
Hon. P. ——. -Boaverie, 


William R. Hamilton, Esq. 
Capt. H. G. a RN. 


The Premiums required by this Office on Tours Lives are lower 388 
than those of most < the old established ~— P. 3492 
anuary, 1844, to t oliey Bee apd the 858 


sive Tables which have been computed with great care and labour, . 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. = 
y t 
the N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, nee 
LONDON, The } 
the Ins 
he i party 1 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman, miums 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. I 
a Francis Shaw Leferre, yee 
les I ittledale, Baa out 
char es Li 2 
Henry Littled Profits 
| Goons, W Varde Nora Esq. Th 
|B 
| Charles Richard’ Pole, Esq. — 


Henry Rich, Esq. 
Henry Stuart, Esa. MP. 


oseph aeene, 
1 ARLES HENRY “LIDDERDA - 
to inform the public that the Holders — 
paintien elected, with this Society are entitled to pert Fe 
ey according to the Conditions contained in their Pam SI 
tes, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadn 174 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Societ; 1805 


mus was declared i 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 15, the dif 
Additions t — as = the Policies were on an — nf Pro 


t Age Annum on the Sum insured, 
esa “ren th the F Policy cy Ha Tders became entitled to participate ia ae 


e Profits of the Society, 
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IRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
oe eax. Established at York 1824. 
Loe rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
liew ofa prospective and uncertain one. 
ve Premiums for ‘Female lives have been materially reduced. 


favourable oe 
Fire a ob a 


eee its : 
Mr. Henry Witeon. _ oval ST Exe hange. 
* street, arenes rden. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 2 Bow eet 
Actuary and 7? York. 


Oe gee 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, W aterlec pines, oe —, ns & i 
Geonge-strect. berm nburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ‘ol- 
Dublin. 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
his Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
Leo ¢ perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
the  pootnes which has attended it smce its commencement, its 
os income being upwards of 94,0002. 
In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of ol. per cent. per annum 
he sum insured to all Policies of the I arvicipating Class from 
ate e they were effected to the 3lst December, 1540 ; and from 
the tity the 3lst December, 1847, 2; per cent. per annum was 
aed at the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. The Bonus thus 
ited to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of December, 1837, is 


as follows :— 




















§ “oPoliey ie ies | = . 
um ured. to] 0 ley to Policy | pa: — 
Assured. Time Ass in isis aod 
el a 
rs. 10 mths. £683 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,170 16 8 
an 13 years 0 0} 787 10 ° 6,287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0] 73710 0| 608710 0 
5,000 | 8 years 100 0 0} 78710 0, 5.88710 0 
5,000 6 years oe ee 675 0 0 5,675 0 0 
5,000 4 years 450 0 0 5,450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 0!' 5.225 0 0 











miums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 

se need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 

me is for Life. No entrance money or charge except the 

icy stamp. Every information will be afforded on applicationto 
ident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





eee EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Perlia- 
ment. Established 1831. 
His Grace the Duke of BuccLEucH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 

oe Officer. 
Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley-street. 

View of the progress and situation of the Society since its insti- 
tution 











Amount Annual | Accumulated 
Assured. | Revenue. Fund. 
At Ist March, 1836 £642,871 £21,916 £10,974 
Do. 1342 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 
Do. 1848 3,284,878 110,700 445,673 














The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary Com- 
panies, divided between the Partuers of the Companies and the 
Assured. The WHOLE belong to the Policy Holders. 

A ns yh for 1,002, effected on the ist March, 1832, is now in- 


The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and 
all other information, may be had on suptiotion at the Society’s 
Office, 61 a, Moorgat e-street, London. WM. COOK, Agent. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Regent-street, ond 2, Royal <td Buildings, London. 
stablished 18u 


neta... matted £1,230,000. 


Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
C laims paid since the 1" of the Office, £1,678,000, 





The Right manele’ EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
The my Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
he Rev. James Sherman, Deputy- -Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, —~ William Ostler, E $4. 
Beary —s Churchill,Esq.}| George Round, Esq. 


James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Abecaader ope M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the petpatons 

} LF the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
oth: 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 

ce for five years, 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
pare the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof uf good 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided amo’ 

¢ Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to eac 
party insured a share Droportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contribute 

In addition to the > advantages, the Directors have deter- 
at to adopt the Laing: mg of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
ken as eaing, between ¢ i. wr Ba grace ng Periods of ange ea = 

¢ Policy-holders may participate equa in the 

Profits of the Societ é si nasi 





























The follow ing Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
olicies existing at the present time. 
[ | ‘Total Sum 
Date Increase on | payable, to 
Poliey.| 6 Sum _ | Bonuses on ‘ 
. f : iginal which future 
Policy. insured. | added. Insurance. Bonuses 
will be added. 
No. | | £ |é ad! £8 d. 
21 | 1806 500 | 41510 2) es: 10 per cent.} 91510 2 
Sal | 1807 900 =| 982 12 a9 a 1882 12 1 
liza | 1810 | 1200 [1160 5 6| 9668 2300 5 6 
185 | 181 1600 pass 8 8302, 2928 6 
= 1820 | 2000 |1906 13 5 9533, 3906 3 5 
on | 12 5000 (355817 8| 7117 4, 8558 17 8 
1822 | 3000 [2541 3 6| 847 - 5541 3 6 
and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
Heaths ts of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 


liom, and at the head Office, No, 50, ut-street. 





ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND, K.G. 


The Right Hon. the BAKL State LAM, F.B.S. F.8.A. 
The Right Hon. the ae of — — oe 


The Right Hon. Lord Bs iscount Sydney. 

The Hon. Edward M n Lloyd cava, M.P. 
The Hon. John Hen —; omas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George — Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 


N DEAN P Ee “O17, Strand, Chairman. 
GEORGE BERKEL BY War RISON, Esq, 24, Great Tower- 
strect, Deputy-Chairman. 

Burton Archer Burton, Esq. 4, W harncliffe-terrace, St.J ohn’s-wood. 

Robert Makin Bates, Esq. 41, "Norfolk-street, Strand. 
—— ) Band. Caldwell, Esq. 19, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 


Pe: Ww hitfield Daukes, Esq. 14, Whitehall-place. 

The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. Kectory, Stepney. 

Sir George Graham Otway, Bart. 6, Portman: “square, 

George Robert Paul, Es« Yportiand Lodge, Worthing. 

a Corbett Taylor, ; Ae 17, Lower Berkeley-street, Portman- 


Major-Gen, Harry Thomson, 3, Park-square West, Regent’s Park. 
Captain Wetherall, R.N., Castie-hill Lodge, Ealing. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

Economical Rates of Premium computed expressly for the use 
of the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a 
as variety of ways, to suit the objects and circumstances of the 

red. Among others, the two following tables are particularly 

deserving of attention : 

. A table of rates (No. IL.) whereby little more than half the 
nena premium ultimately payable upon the policy is required 
during the first seven years, without any deduction from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a claim. 

2. An extensive table of rates (No. V.) for reversionary annuities, 
—presenting to husbands, fathers of families, and others, one of 
cheapest and best possible modes of securing, in the event of 
premature death, a provision for the especial objects of their 
solicitude. 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital—by the registration of assignments of policies— 
y the admission of age and interest, during life, where the same 
have been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facili- 
tating the objects and protecting the interests of all bona fide policy- 
olders. 
Extracts rnom TABLES. 
No. IL—Annual P: fae ape required for an Assurance of 1001 
the whole term of life. 


Annual Premium payable during 








Age. si First Seven Years. | Remainder of Life. 
“ss | £110 7 | £217 7 
40 } 11410 | 393 
45 | 21 | 450 
50 | 22 6 562 


No. V.—Annual Premiums a aired during the Joint Lives of A. 
and B. for an Annuity o! to commence at the death of A., 
and to me paid during 4 somalnder of the life of B. 


"THE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, rec uest the attention of purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER WATCILES, which are 
manufactured by themselvesin their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached eseapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas and a half, six, and Se each; or in gold cases, 
10, 12, 14, and 16 guineas each e very large stock offered for 
selection includes every description, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warranted. 
ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respect fully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warran su 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas. —E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Osckapar- street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 


[MIGRATION being much soquived in AUS- 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, &c., and as th posed ex- 
ense of an OUTFIT often prevents Individuals “Eluierating, 

W. SILVER & Co,, CLOTHIERS, OUTFITTERS, and C 
TRACTORS (having a large interest to maintain in those Caloutes), 
have been advi: to make known that they can supply a comfort= 
able Out/it, including Bedding, for Mar or Femate Emigrants from 
Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needjul), and for 
Children in proportion, at No. 4, | etree “STREET WITHIN 
(opposite the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 
plication. 

8. W.S. & Co. being the makers of nearly every article in all the 
Outfits they supply, and as one of their objects is to promote Ei- 
GKATION, they neither receive from Agents, or pay the too usual 
commission to any person introducing Passengers to be fitted out, 
so that the Passage and Outfit may be procured at the least possible 
expense ; tan they will, on application, advise Passengers how to 
obtain the most economic passage to the Colonies, They have a 
Representative in every Australian Colony, to whom they ship 
Clothing monthly ; thus they would forward small parcels free of 
expense. 

Navat and Miurtrary Orricers, MipsnipmMen, Capers, Crvi- 
tians, Lapies, &€. are outfitted as heretofore, at the Capin-Pas- 
SENGER OvutFitTiIng Warchouse, Nos. 66 and ee, CORNHILL (the 
Emigration Outfitting being exclusively at No. 4, Bisnorseatr- 
street Witnin), London, and each branch at Sr. Grorcr’s Cree- 
CENT, LiveRPooL. 














Fv. STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, price 
oe éd.—Patronised by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince. Albert, 
1.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.—Mr. THOM AS TOWARDS 
suce EDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large 
the cavity. It is placed in the Sooth in soft state, without any 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and wi 
remain ag in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction 























Age of A.|Ageof B.| Annual |e of a| Age of B. wd 
oo; @ | #4327 50 2 «6| £612 8 
> | 22° 30 5 13 10 

40 213 9 40 410 8 








~ Full particulars stated in the Prospectuses. . The usual commis- 
sion allowed to solicitors and agent 
By order of the Boot of Directo 
OUIS MORE, Pitenneer. 


N (1 LASS, China, a Earthenware, &c— 
J APSLEY PELLATT & CO. (late Pellatt & Green.) invite 
ublic attention to their stock of the above articles, of which they 
ave always a most extensive, varied, and modern assortment. 
Quality. the meats prices moderate.— Falcon Glass W orks, Holland- 
street, Blackfriars; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman- 














square. 
( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London » replate. . 

22, Regent-street, 
45, Mosegatesteert, } London, 
H. WwW ALKER'S NEEDLES (by authority), the 
ueen’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by the blind, and have improved points, temperand 
finish ; the labels are correct likenesses of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. Sent free by post, by any 
respectable dealer, on receipt of thirteen stamps for every 1s. value. 
—H. W alker’s * Needles for the Million” are about half the price 
of the “ Queen's Own.”—H. Walker also manufactures improved 
Hooks and Eyes, Crotchets, Fish Hooks, Steel Pens, &c.—Gresham- 
street West, New Post Office, London. 
AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country rnd ag that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metcalfe & Co. 130 B, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “* Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “* Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&c., are not of eT: make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. 1. & Co, have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes ‘of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
direct to them, inclosing Post-oftice order, will punctually at- 
tended to. 
I ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of lifewhen maturity 
is passed, an appearance of thinly-scattered hair orw hitened locks. 
That this real d t is not absolutely inevitable, the 





numerous thick, glossy ringlets of ms wv long ; past the prime of 
life can testify. That even a predi urning 
can be completely checked by pomsiticlal applications, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of the most 
ble character, which have been published, by permission, 

from time to time from families of standing who have been 
benefitted by a timely application of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA. # 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few nettles generally restore itagain ; it also prevents grey- 
ness.—3s, 6d., and 1 Ax gh Ro other prices are genuine. 

Ask for OLDRIDGES PRALM, . Strand ; 
and never let the shopkeepers e you to use any else 

substitute. 











and arresting the further progress of decay. All per- 
sons can use "Mr. Howard's with ease, as 
full directions are inclosed. Price 2s. 6d. " Prepared ouly by Mr. 
Thos. Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square, 
who will send it into the country free by post. So Sold by Savory, 220, 
Regent-street ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Starkie, 4, Strand; 

Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; and all Medicine 
Venders.’ Price 2s. 6d.—Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss 
of Teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without ore < Y 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any Tee’ 

or Roots, or any painful operation mnahover. 17, eerie 
Hanover-square, At home from 11 till 4 


| er PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
TRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, — ot 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the fl 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and ra 
impurities of the one 2used by unhealthy climates, too sedenta: 
a life, or other causes. the dilicent use of this A] oped medi- 
cine, the energies of the w Byte nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable sym 1 of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties. — Price 2s, 9d. ., 1s, and 22. each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, Practical’ Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane).—The lls, and Qe, sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 
Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill. 


QGARS SAPARILLA.— BRIDGE'’S SARSA- 

PARILLA continues to be recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the faculty. It is a Pure, C ‘ompound, Concentrated Cortical 
Essence of this valuable renovator of the System, and will keep 
good in any climate. A dessert spoonful isa dose, canes in strength 
to half a pint of Compound Decoction as orde red t »y the College of 
Physicians.—Prepared and sold by Bridge & Co. 270, Regent-street, 
London, in pint bottles, 15s. ; half pints, 8& ; quarter pints, 48. 6d. ; 
and sent to any part of the Kingdom. 

“ We are in every respect satistied with it.”—Lancet. 

“A superior preparation that may always be relied on.”—Sir A, 











Coope' 
= ihe best of the concentrated preparations.”"—Med. Review, 
ridge & Co. Operative Chemists, 270, Kegent-street, London. 


| EWARE of IMITATIONS of 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Unprincipled persons, chemists and others, prepare counterfeits 
of this popular remedy. Purchasers are, therefore, cautioned not 
to pure hase any * pulmonic” medicine or * wafers,” unless the words 
* Dr. Locock’s Wafers’ appear in white letters on a red ground in 
the government stamp outside each box ; without which all are 
counterfeits and an no. 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS 
ake instant relief and a _ cure of asthma, coughs, and all 
igerders of the breath and lu 
NGERS and PUBL ra SSPE: AKERS they are invaluable 
for pose and “strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
te. Price , 28. 9¢., and lls. per box. Agents: Da Silva 
& Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all medicine 
venders. 











(PHE virtue of HOLLOWAY’ Ss OINTME NT 
and PILLS highly esteemed throughout India.—The Editor 
of the Benares Recorder publishes the following extraordinary 
cure :—* Heerah Lall, a cloth merchant residing at Nagpore, had 
suffered for more than eighteen months with dreadful ulcerous 
sores all over his legs and body, totally disabling = from business. 
He had expended sums in medicine from the Hakeems without 
relief, when @ an European gentleman, who had aa the Cac: 
of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, recommended their Se 
acviee he followed, and in the course of twenty da: 4% he wes ps 


Sootl vet to de i, to, health ae iy disease hi 4 brought im 
most to death s door,”— and al eusor 
Helloway’s Strand, Landon,’ 





THE ATHENAUM 
~ == 
In Folio, Half-bound Russia or Morocco, price 10/. 10s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


A SERIES OF MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


EMBRACING 
I. GEOLOGY. II. HYDROGRAPHY.: III. METEOROLOGY. IV. NATURAL HISTORY. 








BY 


ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., 


GEOGRAPHER AT EDINBURGH IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY; HONORARY MEMBER OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BERLIN; 
AND AUTHOR OF ‘THE NATIONAL ATLAS ;’ 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION AND ASSISTANCE OF MEN EMINENT IN THE DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS OF SCIENCE. 


DEDICATED TO THE 


BARON ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, 


AT WHOSE SUGGESTION THE WORK WAS ORIGINALLY UNDERTAKEN. 





LETTER from the BARON ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. LETTER FROM THE BARON VON BUCH. 
To Alexander Keith Johnston, Esq., Geographer to Her Majest | i i 
Edinburgh, 4, St. Andrew ama AJESty, To Alexander Keith Johnston, Esq., Edinburgh. 

Stn,—An indisposition which, at an age so advanced as mine, might have proved | My Dzar Str,—You have been pleased to send me Parts VIIL, IX., X. of your beau- 
serious, has prevented me from replying sooner to the very kind letter with which you | tiful Physical Atlas, and you have renewed, by this mark of your kindness, the admira- 
were pleased to favour me, of date 3rd June. I have felt very sensibly the mark of esteem | tion 1 have always felt for this so highly useful work, indispensable to every one oceupied 
you have accorded me, in placing my name at the head of your excellent work. in studying the great features of the earth. It is very gratifying to see the taste and 

Be pleased to accept in return the expression of my lively and affectionate gratitude. | perfection in the execution of your maps; and, thanks to that eminent naturalist, Edward 
I am persuaded, that in publishing the Physical Atlas, in perfecting the useful work of | Forbes, you have given a map of England so rich in facts, that it will be a continued 
Berghaus, by enriching it with the principal results of recent investigations, under the | source of study and reflection. Your Atlas will do more benefit to the real knowledge of 
approbation of an illustrious man, Sir David Brewster, you have rendered a most essential | our planet in all its relations, than all the monstrous Encyclopedie, Cyclopedia, and 
service to the dissemination of a knowledge of Cosmography. Libraries of Useful Knowledge could effect. 

The execution of the plates corresponds, in the eleg and perspicuity of the engrav- You will receive, with benevolence, my hearty thanks for your undertaking, and for 
ing, with the scientific solidity of the materials. Two copies of the Physical Atlas, com- ; " ; pig Pras i es 
plete and bound, are desired for the private library of the King of Prania. Have the | YOUr kindness in having sent it to me.—Believe me, your most obliged servant. 





Pr 





goodness to address them to M. le Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Minister at London, who | (Signed) LEOPOLD VON BUCH. 
will pay for them. I also beg of you to add for me Part VI., which is awanting. | Berlin, 3rd July, 1848. 
' 
! 


Accept, I pray you, the expression of my most distinguished consideration. 
(Signed) LE Bs, DE HUMBOLDT. nee 


a Sans-souci, 12th August, 1848. 
onnhnnnebnitan pa | EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM COLONEL J. R. JACKSON, 


LETTER FROM MRS. SOMERVILLE, AUTHOR OF 1 a SS 


‘ ; 10th May, 1848. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY,’ &c. H My Dear S1r,—Allow me to congratulate you on the successful termination of a Work 
: 3, Chester Terrace, Chester Square, 4th May, 1848. | as important as it is beautiful. ‘The execution is superior to anything of the kind with 
Sir,—I am at a loss how to express my grateful acknowledgment to you for the copy of | which I am acquainted, and honourable alike to yourself, to the artists you have employed, 
the splendid Physical Atlas, which you have so kindly sent to me. I beg to assure you | and to Scotland. Your Physical Atlas triumphantly proves what may be effected in Edin- 
that 1 appreciate it highly, but not more than the admirable execution of so difficult and | burgh; and as you have taken the lead in the North, I hope you will maintain it, and 
arduous a work merits. 1 have only to regret that, from having been abroad, I was not | that you may meet with sufficient encouragement not only to reward your own exertions, 

aware of the rich store of information on a subject so interesting to me, which your Atlas | put to stimulate others in their several departments.—Believe me, yours very truly. 
contains. I remain very gratefully yours. me é 
(Signed) MARY SOMERVILLE. | (Signed) JUL. R. JACKBON. 

To Alex. Keith Johnston, Esq., &c. &c. A. K. Johnston, Esq. 





SUBJECTS SOLD SEPARATELY. 


The Four Divisions, of which the Physical Atlas is composed, as well as each Plate with its illustrative Letterpress, may be had separately at the prices subjoined. 


GEOLOGY. METEOROLOGY. 
Mor letterpress, Price Plate Mo lesterprens Poe 
Mountain Systems of Europe .. ae - - . 2 Pages £0 7 1, Map of Isothermal Lines ie “i - - _+ 2 Pages £0 
Geological Structure of the Globe os * * a« © & 0 15 2. Chart of the Geographical Distribution of the Currents of Air a 0 
Mountain Chains in Europe and Asia 0 7 3. Hyetographic or Rain Map of the World ee ee “- o 


North America 0 7 4 ee a Lee oe es 
0 5, Chart of the Polarising Structure of the Atmosphere = 
Complete, half-bound Russia, £1 7 6 


7 
0 10 
0 10 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
. Map of Botanical Geography : - we os 
. Distribution of Food Plants os ee es es on 
te Mammiferous Animals of the orders Quadru- 


0 
ee es South America 0 
Map of the Glacier Regions 
Phenomena of Volcanic Action .. ee 26 oe 
. Comparative Views of Remarkable Geological Phenomena 
. and 10, Valwontological Map of the British Islands... 
Compiete, half-bound Russia, £4 14 6 


HYDROGRAPHY. 
Physical Chert of the Atlantic Ocean... a wi 
ee oe ee ndian Ocean ee 
ee - +». Pacitie Ocean ° * 
Tidal Chart of the British Seas .. os Reptiles . 
River Map of Europe and Asia Ethnographic Map of Europe .. : 
6. River Map of America .. a a oe ee os pan oe Map of British Islands .. a as oe 
Complete, half-bound Russia, £2 8 0 Complete, half-Lound Russia, £4 5 6 
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Carnivorous Animals _<! es es 9s 
Aninnals of the Orders Rodentia and Ruminantia 
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For the convenience of Mariners, a Division is sold separately, comprising 


THE OCEAN CURRENTS, WINDS, and TIDES, 5 Maps, and Letterpress, price 11. 15s. 
This division of the Work has received the approbation of the Lords of the Admiralty, and has been ordered by them for use in the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 


Published by WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH, and 37, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
Orders received and detailed Prospectuses furnished by all Booksellers in Town or Country. 
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Printed hy James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and published 
by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold byall Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: forScoTLaxD, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, September 9, 1848, 
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